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LAMARTINE’S REVOLUTION. 


Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, Par A. de 

Lamartine. 2 vols. Perrotin, Paris. 
To write history, a man should possess many varied 
and even contending qualities; the lofty, unpre- 
judiced mind of the philosopher—-the profound coup 
dil of the statesman—the enthusiasm of the poet— 
the patient spirit of investigation of the literary 
drudge; he should besides know men and the world 
thoroughly—be deeply versed in the history, laws, 
and policy of nations, and especially in those of 
the country with which he deals; he should be able 
in some degree to identify himself with, and yet not 
be led away by, the persons and events he describes ; 
he should know how to trace effects to causes, and 
from causes to predict effects; he should throw full 
light on the past, and make it serve to teach, encourage, 
warn, guide, in the future; he should constantly dis- 
play the strictest impartiality; in short, he should 
unite most of the highest qualities and gifts of the 
human mind and heart. 

Lamartine, notwithstanding his acknowledged 
literary genius, by no means comes up to our ideal of 
the historian. In principle he is too unstable; in 
sentiment too feminine; in writing he is too flashy 
and brilliant. We thinks more of the literary effect 
he will produce than of anything else; he is sadly 
negligent as to facts ; he describes events not as they 
are, but as he finds it convenient to fancy them; he 
makes his personages not actors in a real drama of 
real-world life, but swaggerers on a mimic stage ; he 
glozes over faults and exaggerates virtues; in one 
word, he writes romance unfler the comical delusion 
that it is impartial history. Sueh was his Histoire 
des Girondins, and such, ~ the whole, :« the Histoire 
now before us. 

Although the time has not yet come to write the 
true and impartial history of the great social and 
political convulsion of February, 1848—a convulsion 
which has destroyed monarchy in France, and ren- 
dered possible social changes of incalculable impor- 
tance ; which has caused nations to rise in insurrec- 
tion, to shake off the chains that bound them ; which 
has marked its passage over the Continent with bom- 
barded towns and trails of blood; and which, for 
aught that man can tell, is yet destined to light up a 
universal conflagration—to cause war and carnage, 
wide-spread disaster and anarchy,—although, we say, 
the time has not yet come to write the history of this 
great Revolution—not come, because the passions it 
aroused are still raging with the fiercest virulence, 
and because, also, it is yet far, far from completed,— 
and although Lamartine is about the last man in the 
world who ought to become its historian—first, be- 
cause, as we have said, he has not the historian’s 
qualities ; next, and above all, because he was him- 
self the leading actor in the first acts of the great 
affair, and cannot consequently, if he would, be im- 
partial, or even see things in the light that most 
Spectators view them,—although we feel all this, we 
still thank him greatly for his work, for though not a 
bona fide history itself, it is still a contribution to 
historical literature, which will be highly useful to 
some future author. It is an agreeable addition to 
the interesting and instructive reading of the day—it 
brings back vividly to the mind’s eye the commencing 
Scenes of the great revolutionary drama, which for 
nearly eighteen months has all but absorbed the 
attention of Europe and the whole civilized world. 

If M. de Lamartine had not given the pompous 
ye of history to this work, we should, perhaps, 
By reaper ourselves with expressing hearty 

niration at the many brilliant pages it contains— 
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at the singular power and effect with which many 
scenes are described—at the striking correctness of 
many of the author’s views—the general soundness 
of his opinions—his spotless personal integrity—his 
great political courage—Lis impassioned eloquence— 
his burning patriotism—his horror of anarchy and 
war. But though, even now, we cheerfully subscribe 
to all this, we are compelled by a sense of critical 
duty to qualify it by adding that the work is disfigured 
by passages of the poorest twaddle and by the most 
pitiable displays of personal vanity; that it contains 
little that is new, and that, what is new, is not always 
altogether true; that the author has evidently con- 
tented himself with conveying from the newspapers 
of the day accounts of some of the principal events, 
without controlling them by the testimony of the 
actors therein, whereby he has been led into many 
errors ; that he is altogether ignorant of many facts, 
misinformed on more, and unwilling to tell all the 
truth on others; that he leaves unnoticed several 
circumstances of no small importance, and dwells too 
much on some of no importance at all; that some of 
his phrases are ridiculous from puerility, and that his 
punctuation is childishly false ;* that his style is 
often slovenly, his assertions not unfrequently 
contradictory, and that the whole work bears evident 
marks of having been concocted with unseemly haste, 
as if a prompt sale were the principal object in view. 

M. de Lamartine begins by a brief and eloquently- 
written account of the political state of France just 
previous to the Revolution; but, to our surprise, he 
leaves out what, in our opinion, was the most im- 
portant thing of all,—viz., the distressed state of the 
working population. No doubt there was universal 
disaffection towards Louis Philippe; no doubt, 
also, the reform banquets at whieh M. Odilon Barrot 
denounced so many detestable Hfots, and delivered so 
many sonorous speeches, caused great agitation in 
the country; but all that did not touch the masses, 
and it was the masses who effected the revolution. 
The great fault of Louis Philippe’s government was 
the neglect of the toiling multitude—whether they 
had good wages or bad, work or no work, plenty or 
starvation. ‘This filled the working men’s hearts with 
bitterness and wrath; and as there happened to be 
great scarcity of work, and, consequently, great 
distress, at the time the hubbub commenced, they 
threw themselves into the movement heart and soul; 
not, we repeat, that they cared much about the 
political questions that were pending, but because 
they were glad to avenge themselves on & govern- 
ment which had cruelly neglected them, and because, 
also, they entertained the conviction that any change 
must needs be for the better, or, at all events, could 
not possibly be for the worse. It is remarkable that 
M. de Lamartine should have omitted to notice this, 
the most important feature in the Revolution, as he 
cannot but be aware that it was the disappointment 
of the workmen's hopes, the non-realization of the 
promises held out to them (by, among others, M. 
de Lamartine himself), which caused the sanguinary 
insurrection of June, and has kept Paris trembling 
on the brink of insurrection ever since. 

In the first part of M. de Lamartine’s book, we 
find one of those nice little sketches of persons with 





* As a specimen of the former, see page 81. “ Lamartine 
was created religious as air was created transparent”! ! 
For the latter, see in every page full stops in the middle of 
sentences. For example, page 9:—‘‘Il n’entre pas dans 
notre plan de raconter comment ce prince frappa les re- 
publicains qui ne cess¢rent de conspirer contre son regne 
pendant que desfanatiquesbraimaient contre savie. Comment 
il annula les legitimistes qui resterent dix huit ans dans une 
neutralité hostile i son gouvernement malgré sa longanimité 
& les attendre. Comment, ete.” 





which he is so fond of studding his “ histories,” and 
which, truth to speak, form the most interesting 
feature in them. It is of Louis Philippe, and we 
translate it, to show what the man who was raised to 
supreme power by the Revolution thinks of the man 
whom the revolution overthrew :— 

“ Louis Philippe d'Orléans is of a revolutionary race, 
although a prince of the blood. His father dabbled 
in all the most deplorable excesses of the Convention ; 
he made himself popular, not in glory, but in the 
ferocious acts of the time. The faults of the father, 
however, were, in the eyes of the Revolution of 1830, 
pledges for the son. Louis Philippe, nevertheless, 
was too honest and too able a man to keep for the 
revolution which proclaimed him King the sanguinary 
promises of his name. Nature made this prince 
honest and moderate; exile made him politic. The 
difficulty of the part he had to play at the beginning 
of his life, as a prince among democrats and a demo- 
crat among princes, made him supple before circum- 
stances, patient with respect to events, temporising 
with fortune. He seemed to feel that destiny owed 
him a throne. Inthe meantime, he enjoyed family 
pleasures and virtues in a retired, modest, and irre- 
proachable life. He was deferential to the reigning 
king, and had a glance of intelligence for the opposi- 
tions, without however encouraging them by any 
criminal complicity. Studious, reflecting, enlight- 
ened in all matters which concerned the interior 
régime of empires, profoundly versed in history, a 
diplomatist like Mazarin or Talleyrand, of easy, inex- 
haustible conversation, which resembled eloquence 
as much as talk can resemble a speech—the model of 
husbands—an example to fathers in the midst of a 
nation which likes to see morality on the throne— 
mild, humane, peaceable, born brave, but with horror 
of blood—it may be said that nature and art had 
gifted Lim with all the qualities whieh cunse»a--king 
to be popular, with, however, one exception—that of 
greatness. ‘This greatness which failed him, he re- 
placed by the secondary quality which ordinary men 
admire and great men disdain—cleverness ; and that 
he used and abused. Some of his clever political 
acts caused him to descend from his character to 
tricks which would have been reproved in a private 
individual. How much more so‘then in a king! 
Such, for example, was the dishonour which he 
allowed lis ministers to cast on a princess of his 
house. The Duchess de Berry, his niece, disputed with 
him the throne ; he allowed her to be stripped of the 
veil which covered her private life asa woman, If 
this act, the most immoral of his reign, were com- 
mitted to prevent the effusion of blood, and to dis- 
credit civil war, he must be pitied: if it were done 
from personal ambition, he must be branded.” 

A little further on we read this sketch of M. 
Flocon, one of the notabilités of the Revolution, who 
has been cruelly mauled by the English and French 
Press on account.of his having been a great smoker 
of pipes and a huge drinker of beer, before fortune 
raised him from the editing of a Newspaper, to the 
Government, the Legislature, and the Cabinet— 

“ M. Flocon was a man of an intrepid hand, firm 
mind, and of character frank and upright, even in the 
war of opinion which he carried on against his ene- 
mies. M. Flocon was one of those Republicans of 
the first race, who had strengthened their faith in 
secret societies, conspiracies, and dungeons. Cold 
in manner, rude in physiognomy and language, al- 
though with an intelligent smile, there was something 
in him of Roman rusticity; but in his breast was a 
heart incapable of shrinking to fear, though always 
ready to yield to pity. He had, moreover, a govern- 
mental quality very rare in men accustomed to oppo- 
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sition. He knew what he wanted, and he was re- 
solved to get it at any price, though he required 
nothing beyond. In short, he knew how to stop at 
the line which seemed to him to be just, possible, 
reasonable, and did not hesitate to defend the ground 
he might take even against his own friends. Under the 
conspirator, there was in Flocon the man of action.” 

Of Arago, whose renown, he declares, is vast as 
the globe, Lamartine says— 

“ There is in him the two prestiges which fascinate 
an intelligent people—science, a sort of divine right 
which the masses do not dispute in France, and the 
renown of an honest man, which causes every head 
to bend.” 

On Ledru Rollin, Cremieux, Louis Blanc, Caus- 
sidiére, and other heroes of the Revolution, Lamar- 
tine expresses his opinion; and we may perhaps 
quote therefrom hereafter. At present it is necessary 
to proceed to his description of the “ three glorious 
days,” which ended by the downfall of the Monarchy, 
and the establishment of the Republic. We must, 


however, leave this till next week, merely observing 
that it is the least satisfactory part of the book, inas- 
much as it contains only Newspaper details, which 
are incorrect in some points and incomplete in others ; 
and that it throws less light than could be wished on 
what took place in the royal and political circles 
whilst the insurrection was raging. 








THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY: OLD ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


Narratives of Voyages towards the North-West, in 
Search of a Passage to Cathay and India. 1496 
to 1631. With Selections fromthe Early Records 
of the Honourable the East India Company, and 
Jrom MSS. in the British Museum. By Thomas 
Rundall, Esq. London: Printed fur the Hakluyt 
Society. 

Tue Hakluyt Society, with its attractive plan, has 

not attained that prosperous condition which, in our 

Opinion, it ought to have reached. The fact is, that 

we have now too many Institutions of this kind, which 

interfere with and do not assist each other, or contri- 
bute much to illustrate the sciences or literature to 
which they are devoted. The division of labour is 

a great principle for the production of valuable results; 

but to ensure this, there must be a unity of purpose 

and end in view, and a power of combination, instead 
of a chance scattering of material to be lost or picked 
up as it may happen. Thus the public are distracted, 
whilst there is a wide waste of curious and precious 
light, which fails to make itself distinguishable amid 
the rushing of rays from every point of the compass 
to dazzle the vision, and equal darkness in effect. 
Even important matters are resuscitated merely to 
afford a momentary glimpse and sink again into ob- 
security. Truly we are perplexed more than we are 
edified. Another consequence is, that the diversion 
of subscription funds into so many channels causes 
them to be inadequate to fulfil the objects proposed. 

We have fifty streamlets insufficient to turn their fifty 

mills, whereas, if we had only ten or fifteen, a mass 

of good and lasting grinding work might be effectually 

performed. The year 1847 of the Hakluyt, threw a 

financial burden on the year 1848; and though only 

400/. a-year is calculated to be enough to carry on 

operations, and afford subscribers three volumes per 

annum, the subscriptions, &c., since March 2, 1848, 

have amounted to no more than 309/. 4s. 3d., com- 

posed of 35/. arrears of 1847, 1232. for 1848, 591. for 

1849, one composition 10]. 10s., and 217. received 

from the India House for twenty copies. Only four 

books previous to this have, consequently, been pub- 
lished. In spite of this discouragement, and the 
bleakness of the prospect, the volume now before us 
does great credit to the Society and its Editor, Mr. 

Rundall; and will, we hope, have some influence in 

recommending it to more liberal support. It sets out 

with an inquiry into the claims of Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby to be considered a discoverer, and, apparently 
on sound arguments, awards the unfortunate navigator 

It next gives an interesting 
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Spitzbergen in 1595; though his services with the 
Dutch and in the East are of a remarkable character. 
The Editor then proceeds with his main business, and 
supplies us with the voyages of Sebastian Cabot, 
1496, from Hakluyt; Sir Martin Frobisher’s three 
voyages, and notice of a fourth projected, with new 
additions from MSS, in the British Museum; Davis’s 
three from Hakluyt; Captain George Waymouth, from 
Purchas, with much of novelty from MSS. records of 
the East India Company; Knight, Hudson, Button, 
Hall, chiefly from Purchas and North-West Foxe; 
Bylot and Baffin, with important particulars, so as to 
establish leading facts hitherto overlooked, from 
British Museum MSS.; Hawkridge, with some new 
matters; Luke Fox and James; together with an 
appendix of considerable attraction in elucidating 
these early attempts to discover a passage through 
the arctic seas to the North Pacific Ocean. The failure 
of them all in attaining the desired object, and the 
sufferings and fatal loss of several of their bravest 
and best, come upon us with peculiar force at the 
present moment, when our anxieties are so intense 
concerning the probable fate of Franklin and his 
gallant comrades. In the worst of these we see 
hopes of their safety and restoration to their dearest 
connexions, friends, and country; forsince so much 
has been done and surmounted with inferior means 
and supplies in former times, surely we may now 
cherish the belief that they have been enabled to 
weather their severe trials, and will, under Providence, 
be timeously succoured, and return to their native 
homes to tell the cheering tale of sufferings past, 
dangers escaped, and comfort and happiness reward- 
ing their toils. 

From so many narratives we shall content ourselves 
with a glance at a few points which are most perti- 
nent to the foregoing remarks. After mentioning the 
documents on which Purchas’s incorrect version of 
Baffin’s voyages was compiled, Mr. Rundall says,— 

“It is with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction 
therefore, that, as regards the voyage of 1615, the 
compiler of this volume is able to communicate a 
correct versiqn of the narrative, which, hitherto, has 
been printed in a mutilated form only; and to give 
publicity to the other documents, which have not 
appeared in any printed form. ‘These papers, with 
an additional letter addressed to Sir Thomas Smith, 
and other adventurers in the enterprise, are now 
given in their full integrity, from the autograph 
originals preserved in the Library of the British 
Museum, and are published with the permission of 
the trustees of that Institution.’* 

The narration addressed to the Adventurers for 
the design follows, and occupies above fifty pages, 
by far the most interesting in the volume, and setting 
Baffin high above the estimate at which he has hereto- 
fore been rated. The Journal is complete from 
April 7 to August 31, and it is noted that it breaks 
off at the bottom of a reverse page, but whether left 
incomplete or the conclusion lost is unknown. We 
have then “a éru relatyon of such things as happened” 
to which we are sorry we can only refer the reader. 
In conclusion, Baffin himself, in a letter to Sir John 
Wolstenholme, claims the following merit :— 

“ Although we haue not performed what we desired 
(that is, to have found the passage), yet what we 
have promised (as to bring certaintie and a true 
description ), truth will make manifest that I haue 
not much erred. 

“And I dare boldly say (without boasting) that 
more good discouerie hath not in shorter time (to my 
remembrance) beene done since the action was 
attempted, considering how much ice we have passed, 
and the difficultie of sayling so neere the pole (vpon 
a trauerse). And above all, the variation of the 
compasse, whose wonderfull operation is such in 
this bay, increasing and decreasing so snddenly, and 
swift, being in some part, as in Wolstenholme Sound 
and in Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound, varied aboue fiue 
points or 56 degrees, a thing almost incredible and 


* “ With great pleasure I acknowledge the courtesy of 
Mr. Cooley, the Honorary Secretary of the Hakluyt Society, 
in communicating to me the existence of original papers 
connected with Baffin.—T. R.” 








matchlesse in all the world beside; so that without 
great care and good obseruations, a true description 
could not have beene had.” 

Captain James wintered, as Franklin has done, 
among the Arctic ice; and the annexed passages 
come home to our bosoms after the lapse of more 
than two centuries,— 

A dreadful storm took place, and the ship “ con. 
tinued beating till three, and then the sea came upon 
the upper deck, and soon after she began to settle, 
In her we were fain to sink the most part of our 
bedding and cloaths, and the chirurgeon’s chest. Our 
men that were on shore stood looking upon us, almost 
dead with cold and sorrow to see our miseries and 
their own; we looked upon them again, and both 
upon each other with woful hearts. Dark night drew 
on, and I ordered the boat to be hawled up, and com. 
manded my loving companions to go all into her, who 
expressed their faithful affection to me, as loth to 
part from me. I told them that my meaning was to 
go ashore with them, and thus lastly I forsook the 
ship. We were fourteen poor souls now in the boat, 
and we imagined that we were leaped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. The ebb was made, and the 
water extraordinary thick with snow, so that we 
thought assuredly it would carry us away into the sea, 
We therefore double-manned four oars, appointing 
four more to sit ready with oars; and so with the 
help of God we got to the shore, hawling up the boat 
after. After we had hauled up tlie boat on the 29th 
of November, we went along the beach-side in the 
dark towards our house, where we made a good fire, 
and with it and bread and water we comforted our- 
selves, beginning after that to reason one with another 
concerning our ship. I required that every one 
should speak his mind freely. The carpenter especially 
was of opinion that she was foundered, and would 
never be serviceable ; but I comforted them the best 
I could to this effect,—* My masters and faithfal 
companions, be not dismayed for any of these 
disasters, but let us put our whole trust in God. _Itis 
he that giveth, and he that taketh away; he throweth 
down with one hand, and raiseth up with another 
His will be done. If it be our fortune to end our 
days here, we are as near Heaven as in England; 
and we are much bound to God Almiglity for giving 
us so large atime of repentance; who, as it were, 
daily calls upon us to prepare our souls for a better 
life in Heaven. I make no doubt but he will be 
merciful unto us both here on earth, and in his blessed 
kingdom. He doth not, in the mean time, deny that 
we may use all honest means to save and prolong our 
natural lives; and, in my judgment, we are not s0 
far past hope of returning into our native country, 
but that I see a fair way by which we may effect it. 
Admit the ship be foundered (which God forbid. I 
hope for the best), yet have those of our own nation 
and others, when they have been put to those 
extremities, even out of the wreck of their lost ship, 
built a pinnace, and returned to their friends again. 
If it be objected, that they have happened in better 
climates, both for temperateness of the air, and for 
pacific and open seas, and provided withal of abundance 
of fresh victuals; yet there is nothing too hard for 
courageous minds, which hitherto you have shew, 
and, I donbt not, will still do to the uttermost cf 
your power.’ They all protested to work to the 
utmost of their strength, and that they would refuse 
nothing that I should order them to do to the utmost 
hazard of their lives. I thanked them all. And so 
for this night we settled ourselves close about the 
fire, and took some rest till daylight.” 

He goes on to tell :— 

“ The 80th, betimes in the morning, I caused the 
chirurgeon to cut off my hair short, and to shave 
away all the hair of my face, for it was become 
intolerable, and because it would be frozen so great 
with isicles. The like did all the rest ; and we fitted 
ourselves to work. The first thing we were to do, 
was to get our cloaths and provisions ashore. * * 7 

“The 4th, being Sunday, we rested, and performed 
the sabbath duties of Christians. ‘The 5th and 6th 
were extreme cold, and we made bags of our store 
shirts, and in them we carried our loose bread, ovel 
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— 
the ice, on shore upon our backs. We also digged 
our cloaths and new sails, with handspikes of iron, 
out of the ice, and carried them ashore, which we 
dried by a great fire. The 7th day was so exceeding 
cold, that our noses, cheeks, and hands, did freeze as 
white as paper. The Sth and 9th it was extremely 
cold, and it snowed much; yet we continued our 
labour in carrying and rolling things on shore. In 
the evening the water raised the ice very high, and it 
broke two thawghts of our boat, and broke in the 
side of her; but for that time we could not help it. 

“The 10th, All our sack, vinegar, oil, and every 
thing else that was liquid, was now frozen as hard as 
a piece of wood, and we cut it with a hatchet. Our 
house was all frozen on the inside ; and it froze hard 
within a yard of the fireside. .  # * 

“We made a hearth in the middle of the house, 
and on it made our fire; some boards we laid,round 
our hearth to stand upon, that the cold damp should 
not strike up into us. With our waste cloaths we 
made us canopies and curtains, others did the like 
with our small sails. Our second house was not 
more than twenty feet distance from this, and made, 
for the wattling, much after the same manner, but it 
was less, and covered with our fore course. It had 
no piles on the south-side, but, im lieu of that, we 
piled up all our chests on the inside; and, indeed, the 
reflex of the heat of the fire against them did make it 
warmer than the mansion-house. In this house we 
dressed our victuals, and the subordinate crew did 
refresh themselves all day in it, A third house, which 
was our storehouse, was twenty-nine paces off from 
this, for fear of firing. This house was only a rough 
tree fastened aloft, with rafters laid from it to the 
ground, and covered over with our new suit of sails. 
On the inside we had laid small trees, and covered 
them over with boughs, and so stored up our bread 
and fish in it, about two feet from the ground, the 
better to preserve them; the other things lay more 
carelessly. Long before Christmas our mansion-house 
was covered thick over with snow, almost to the very 
roof of it; and so likewise was our second house, 
but our store-house all over, by reason we made no 
fire in it. Thus we seemed to live in a heap and a 
wilderness of snow.” 

They kept Christmas day. In February the “ cold 
was extreme,” and on to Easter day, the Ist of April, 
which they « solemnized as religiously as God gave 
them grace to do;”’ and God in the end preserved 
them. We pray for alike termination to our existing 
anxieties, aud conclude (with the Kditor) “ the 
unaffected, but not unaffecting, narrative given by 
Captain James of the crosses he experienced, with 
his Company, on Charlton Island. Snbjected to 
sufferings of no ordinary description, this officer ex- 
hibited ‘undaunted courage, patient endurance, un- 
ceasing energy, and indomitable perseverance ; while 
his benevolent disposition, amounting almost to a 
failing at sea, shone ashore, amidst the dark scenes 
in which he was involved, with the lustre of a good 
deed. The Company of the Maria, too, proved them- 
selves obedient, faithful, and stout- hearted fellows. 
With their commander, they are entitled to be held 
in honorable remembrance, with all others who have 
distinguished themselves by the zealous and honest 
performance of their duty.” 

The following is copied as a curiosity from the 
Appendix :— 


Particulars of the Apparel supplied to the expedition pro- 


ceeding to the North West, nm Wi 
pone, Fd under Captain Waymouth, 


8. d. li. 8. d. 
Fora pe .U breech °s ther i y ‘ 
pA ge es there goeth a hide, weh 
i lamba and : to far them, at 6d the 
For making of ‘the same is . care ge 
For laying the fur of the same is 


0 


- Som yt a paire of breeches doth cost is 
=e there goeth a hide, weh doth 

ome and 4 to fur the same, at 6d the 

For laying in the fur of the ki 

For making the same is. ran 


Som that a cassocke doth cost amots ynto 





8. d. li. 8. d. 
For a hood the lether cost, uate the wan 
left is. . . ° 0 10 
3 lambskins to fur the same, “at ‘6d i is. Te. FS 
For making and furring of it . ort 


So each cap doth cost the som of . 
For a gowne there goeth a hide anda half, 
weh cost . 1 
“~ the lining, 6 yards of frize at 13d the e yard 
F o making ‘thesameis - 2 121) ]! 
Som that a gowne doth cost amots vnto 
For a paire of mytins, the same is made wth 
peec. cloth . i.¢oe ww © 
To fur the same, 2 skins i is 
For making the sameis .. . 


Som yt a paire of mytins doth cost . 
For every paire of socks there goeth ; of a 
yard, weh at 12d the yardis ... 
For making ofeach paireis. . . . 


Som yt a paire of socks doth cost . 
To a shirt there goeth 2 ells 3 and 3 white 
Hamburgh (lynen), atl0dtheellis ... 
For the makingis ...... be ow 


Som yt a shirt doth costis. . ° 

For every waistcoat there goeth 2 yardes 3 

and 4 a qr of (W elch) cotton or plane, weh 
at 18dthe yardeis . oe © 
For the making i Meese e+ @ 0 @ 2 


Som yt a waist coat doth costis. . . . 0 3 6 
Poor Waymouth’s voyage was sacrificed to a mutiny, 
incited, as it seems, by “ Master John C artwright, 
the preacher,” who sailed with him in the cure of 
souls, and who did not relish the cure of morse and 
white bears. 








SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF VIENNA, 


A Narrative of Events in Vienna, from Latour to 
Windischgratz. By Berthold Auerbach. ‘T'rans- 
lated by J. E. Taylor. 12mo. Bogue. 

A montH ago (No. 1690) we glanced through a 

gallant young English gentleman’s experiences of 

Vienna during the siege, and at the same time 

(September to November last) with M. Auerbach. 

There were many incidents crowded into that brief 

and strange period, and our countryman’s unadornéd 

and impartial account of what fell under his own 
observation furnished much interesting matter. 

Neither is M. Auerbach deficient in this respect, 

though he is more of a partizan, and consequently 

gives us more of politics; with wlfich we will not 
meddle, for, after all, there is no authority either in 


newspapers nor ex-parte statements, to the truth of | 


which we care to pin our historical faith. In dealing 


with this volume, therefore, we will simply confine | 
| it, and paid for it, thirty good kreutzers, 


ourselves to some of the particulars which mark the 


lorrors of revolution and civil war, the folly and the | 
| to give up my musket.’ 


madness of the movers and actors, and the impulses 
or necessities which drive the multitude, willingly 
or unwillingly, into co-operation with oppressors, 
visionaries, imbeciles, rebels, or traitors. 
work may be classed as the Blum Episode and its 


consequences ; and the following traits illustrate the 
| made every preparation for carrying on the struggle. 


subject. 
October 13th.—The Central Committee and Demo- 
cratic Clubs being in full force, Wenzel Messenliauser, 


“a democrat of the first water, and an ex-officer, wlio | 


had of late been engaged in literary pursuits, was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief.” 

Strong addresses of fraternity arrive from Hungary, 
professors and a body of student allies join from 


Salzburg, the barricades are all up, and the rebels | 


have it all their own way. 

“ Messenhauser,” the author proceeds to tell us, 
“ has issued his first proclamation: he speaks of the 
time as one in which ‘every day fills a Jeaf in the 
woild’s history; and 
reminiscences in the eternal stream of oblivion.’ I 
cannot understand how such hackneyed phrases can 


remain in use; but the more I observe those who | 
read, the more I see that such humdrum expressions | 
These are a child- | 
like people, and, moreover, they are Southerns. In | 


still produce an immense effect. 


their speeches and action, even among the more 
simple class of men, they present a strong contrast to 





The whole | 


‘and ready to dare everything! 


again, ‘We drown all sad | 


the Northerns; and no one can judge of them fairly 
and justly who does not take into account the 
Southern excitability of temperament, which, how- 
ever, is at the same time found united with a great 
love of ease and good temper. Yonder is gathered a 
group, engaged in passionate debate. A man quietly 
lights a cigar at his neighbour’s, sticks it into his 
meerschaum mouthpiece, and then bursts forth in 
passionate invectives against the Emperor and Jella- 
chich. A woman comes up to them, full of curiosity 
to hear the news; and as she stands listening with 
breathless eagerness, she at the same time goes on 
knitting her stocking. 

“A report that Windischgratz is collecting troops 
to march upon Vienna, inflames the people anew. 
To many this seems incredible, but what is incredible 
in these times? Rumour is now-a-days but the fore- 
shadowing of events.” 

Little more than a fortnight puts an end to all the 
vapouring and confusion, and Windisehgratz enters 
Vienna as a conqueror. 

“29th—The fourth Sunday. The whole city has 
the appearance of a man worn out with fatigue, 
who sits down to take breath, but is instantly impelled 
on again by restless impatience. ‘There isan armistice. 
It is said that the Municipal Council and the Council 
of War have determined on a surrender, and, as the 
conditions demanded cannot be fulfilled, they have 
requested Windischgratz to march into the city 
himself and to enforce their execution. But the simple 
fact that this is said, and yet that no one knows the 
truth of the report, shows the hopeless confusion 
that prevails. 

“Tn the evening a meeting was summoned of men 


t of trust, from all the Companies, to consult respecting 


the aeceptation of the conditions. It was determined 
that an end should immediately be put to hostilities. 
The news of this raised violent excitement in all the 
street groups: some were for persuading the people 
not to lay down their arms, others endeavoured to 
calm them. As I was walking along the street, I 
heard a man in a troop exclaim, ‘ ‘The city is sur- 
rendered from want of powder and shot.’—* No,’ eried 
another, ‘ from over-abundance of treachery.’ 

“The foul turn which passion takes, when its 
hopes are destroyed, was now visible: men whose 
names had before been mentioned only with the 
highest veneration, were now denounced as despicable 
traitors. ‘Unmask yourselves!’ exclaimed the National 
Guard and the Legion one to another in a tone of 
bitter scorn, 

“One citizen, on hearing that the surrender was 
resolved upon, quietly unbuckled the strap from his 
musket, and put it into his pocket, saying, ‘ 1 bought 
and the 
imperial troops shall not have it, though I’m forced 

“A great part of the citizens seemed inclined to 
resign themselves quietly to their fate, as inevitable ; 
but the proletarians and the military deserters 
continued full of ardour for the fight: they marched 
about in large troops, occupied the bastions, and 


“Tt was an unpardonable error, that the resolution 
which had been agreed upon to surrender the city 
was made public at night. How frightful to think 
of the horrors which may take place in such a night, 
with armed crowds roving about, refusing to yield 
What power can 
prevent the most horrible outrage, indiscriminate 
murder and incendiarism ? 

“T walked about the streets with several friends 
till late at night. All was still and quiet, as in a 
state of the profoundest pence. The people deserve 
the highest praise, they are worthy of better leaders. 
In the midst of tumult and war, left almost wholly 
to themselves, they scrupulously refrain from disturb- 
ing the peace of domestic life. ‘ Property is sacred’ 
—was in many instances written by the people on 
the closed shops; and I was told by an eye-witness 
of the fact, that men in rags and tatters had gone to 
the Municipal Council, to deliver up plate, which 
they had taken from deserted houses in the suburbs 
to save it from the hands of the Croats. Noble 
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Viennese! the day of your glory will yet dawn, 
although you are now imprisoned amid swords and 
bayonets. 

“ 30¢h.— The surrender is determined on; but the 
proclamation of the Commander-in-chief announcing 
this, which was placarded in the streets, is torn down 
by armed men, and I see only fragments of it here and 
there. What will be the end of this state of things ? 
Already friends have actually to make themselves 
known, as we meet them in the streets,—so altered 
is their appearance, by clipping their beards and hair 
and change of dress. 

“‘ At noon the alarm was beaten again. What now? 
The Hungarians are come—at this moment fight- 
ing is going on. No one will believe it, and yet 
who can wish purposely to deceive? Every one 
again flies to arms. A wish I had long felt was now 
gratified ; through a member of the Diet I obtained 
permission to ascend St. Stephen’s tower with him. 
We found there a great excitement. Near the belfry, 
close to the watchman’s dwelling, telescopes were 
fixed pointing in four directions. One person after 
another of those who were taking observations said 
aloud what he saw, and this was put down in writing 
in the little chamber. We were able to descry with 
tolerable distinctness the close of a battle: it was in 
the direction of Inzersdorf. I could plainly see the 
‘Imperialisis’ load their field-pieces, the skirmishers 
lie down in the intrenchments, the cavalry drawn 
up, and from time to time wounded soldiers borne 
off. Messenhauser had already sent down the news, 
and spread it through the city on slips of paper, that 
a battle had been descried, that nothing decisive 
could yet be ascertained, but that the people must 
be prepared for all hazards. It was also announced 
that the battle was drawing further off. Below 
in the city there was an incessant beating of drums. 
We mounted higher up the tower to Messenhauser, 
who was taking observations from the wooden balcony 
near the summit. 

“ Messenhauser looked very much worn; he re- 
peatedly drew out his telescope, and then shut it up 
again. Some one present observed, ‘ The tragical 
watchword of our days, ‘oo late,’ seems to hold 
good with the Hungarians.’ Messenhauser nodded, 
without answering. 

“ Messenhauser was in a very critical position: in 
the city he was called a coward and traitor; and, 
actuated by a last enthusiastic hope, he was led, after 
the conclusion of the capitulation, to spread the 
news in print respecting the movements of troops 
outside the city, and, if not to command, yet to 
exhort the people pretty plainly to remain under arms. 

“Pressing demands were continually brought to 
Messenhauser from the city, stating that there was a 
general wish to attack the Leopoldstadt, and calling 
on him to give the necessary order: with this he 
declined to comply, yet at the same time he did not 
restrain the eagerness for battle. It must however be 
observed that, had he energetically opposed these de- 
mands, his head would have instantly paid the penalty. 
All the curse attendant upon indecision and half 
measures lowered upon the country around with the 
evening mists which were now falling. ‘The Committee 
of Students, which had been dissolved, and had again 
assembled on the approach of the Hungarians, had 
already sent a requisition to Messenhauser, stating 
that from his total want of energy he had forfeited 
the general confidence, and demanding that he should 
immediately resign his command. Messenhauser 
took the paper from the student who brought it, 
read it twice, nodded, and quietly folding the letter 
handed it to me, observing, ‘ What say you to this ? 

“You will of course answer,’ I said, ‘that you 
can only resign your command into the hands of 
those from whom yon received it. You were chosen 
by the General Staff, and not by the Committee of 
Students.’ He asked me for my pencil and wrote 
his answer, 

“At dusk other messengers arrived, and amongst 
the rest Dr. Becher and Lébenstein. They demanded 
Messenhanser’s unconditional and immediate resigna- 
tion: Fenneberg was to succeed him, 1 spoke eagerly 
against this proceeding, and had a violent discussion 





witlr Becher. A National Guard, who had accompa- 
nied the others, drew me aside, and whispered, ‘ Your 
talking thus may cost you your head. Fenneberg is 
at this very minute Commander-in-chief; Messen- 
hauser may now do as he likes,’ ” 

He is in fact deposed, and Fenneberg Commander. 
in-chief. 

“We went to the University : a wild scene presented 
itself in the court-yard of the Aula. Piles of arms 
were heaped up, which had been brought thither from 
the suburbs and by the citizens. A large body of 
women had armed themselves ; and one in particular, 
with her hair drest a l'enfant, kept flourishing her 
right arm in the air, looking up to the stars, and 
exclaiming wildly against the cowardice of the men, 
who submitted to be shamed by women. This troop 
of Amazons marshalled themselves and marched 
toward the city. It was a disgusting farce. 

“But there was more cause for fear from a crowd 
of men who now collected, exclaiming, ‘Let’s go 
about in the city, and kill every Imperialist (black- 
and-yellow) we meet!’ From the top of the flight 
of stone steps I tried to address the excited crowd : 
many kept up a disturbance and would not hear a 
word, but one man shouted out with a lusty voice, 
‘Silence! he is a student—let’s hear him! I then 
explained to them that it was impossible to find out 
their enemies, and that they would only murder the 
innocent. A Styrian, who came up just then, assisted 
me in quieting the people. One of the men how- 
ever exclaimed, ‘ There’s enough talk—let us march 
at once to the Burg, and burn the throne and saw 
off the head of the Emperor Francis!’ The crowd 
was quickly marshalled and marched off. * * * 

“Tt was quite affecting to see several students 
who entered the room one after another—young 
men full of vigour and courage: grief, depicted in 
their faces and in their words, seemed completely to 
weigh them down, as they expressed their sorrow that 
they had not fallen on the barricades, at such or 
such a spot: death—death was all they desired. I 
observed one fine young man in particular, sitting 
motionless on a chair, with his arms crossed on his 
breast, and staring vacantly, as he muttered to himself, 
£ All is lost, all 4 

‘What a noble and devoted spirit has animated 
this whole population, and how shamefully has it 
been sacrificed by the leaders! This very night 
may bring scenes of horror,—the disorganization is 
general.” i 

But we must resume the graphic narrative in our 
next No. 








ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 
The Mnemonic Chronology of British History. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Memory and Recollection are curious faculties; and 
in our case so fickle, that we are generally more per- 
plexed by artificial aids, than when we risk natural 
forgetfulness. Yet there must be persons who find 
such contrivances useful, and “schools and families” 
may do well to try the efficacy of the plan developed 
in this volume. It classes the facts and dates it 
wishes to be borne in mind under specific heads, and 
by means of initial consonants and rhymes, trusts to 
their being imprinted on the memory of the learner. 
A good deal of pains appear to have been bestowed 
on the work, of which we beg to offer the following 
sample, as not only very brief but most congenial to 
our pages :-— 
“ LITERARY SOCIETIES, 
Club, 
1765. The club described as literary, Johnson insti- 
tutes,* 
Fund, 
1790. To gifted authors an important Fund assistance 
suits,+ 





* “The celebrated Literary Club was instituted by Dr. 
Johnson in 1765, and included many of the most eminent 
men of the age.” 

t “ The ‘Literary Fund,’ in ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ was 
founded in 1790, to relieve authors and literary men, who, 
by age or infirmities, are reduced to poverty, and was incor- 
porated in 1818,” 





1818. As each to weakness, trial, or age his indigence 
imputes. 
Royal Asiatic. 
1820. The Asiatic union’s works of note, success ep. 
sure ;* 
Royal, of Literature. 
1825. One treating hieroglyphics old, is named of 
literature ;+ 
Useful Knowledge. 
1827, And a third’s books of native ‘useful knoy- 
ledge,’ yet endure,” 

We miss, however, a great many celebrated 0. 
cieties from this list, the proceedings and publications 
of which fill many a column, almost weekly, in the 
Literary Gazette. 








SUMMARY. 

The Liberty of Rome. A History. With ay 
Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient 
Nations. By Samuel Eliot. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley, 

THE author sweeps over the whole ancient world, 
and takes afresh philosophical view of the stages 
through which every people passed, as they sunk in 
time, were conquered, or merged into other people, 
till their liberties wére all included (as it were) in the 
liberty of Rome, and with it the conclusion of what 
may be esteemed ancient history. His aim is truth, 
and his principles are evolved in the following 
extract :-— 

“ Of the two ways that are most common in wiit- 
ing or reading history, neither has seemed to me so 
broad or right as unfailingly to lead its followers to 
the truth. One of these two is that of the romantic 
or entertaining,—the other, of the abstract or instruc 
tive school; the latter being intent on stripping the 
past of everything like life or feeling, and the former 
endeavouring, and in many recent instances success- 
fully, to restore to bygone days their animation and 
their rightful interest. But however great the literary 
merit of these various productions may have been, 
however fresh the art and the picturesqueness of some, 
however profound the philosophy and the lore of 
others, there has been in many, perhaps in most of 
them, a blank that neither intellect nor taste alone 
can supply. It is so, simply because it has been too 
often forgotten that none can fathom the truths of 
history except with the plummet of the Christian, 
and that it is only through the sympathy for all 
humanity which Christianity commands, and the faith 
in every work of God which Christianity sanctions, 
that we can comprehend the particular events or the 
general character of history.” 

Yet this publication is but the first of an intended 
series, in which, we presume, the early Christian 
medicval views of the author will be wrought out. 
Meanwhile, we must confess our inability to follow 
him through the wide range of his speculations, over 
the earliest traces of Indian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Phenician, Grecian, and Jewish progress. In many 
there seems to be hardly an idea of nascent liberty, 
but rather various forms of the subjugation of the 
human mind, and oppression of the human multitude. 
How Mr. Eliot weaves them into one growing 
scheme, we must leave to the apprehension of 
thoughtful readers. They are so diverse as to defy 
our analytical perception so as to infer his universal 
connexion. But, indeed, the work is one on [00 
great a scale for our limited discussion, and whether 
we endeavour to contemplate Cesar, Priest, Prophet, 
Hierarchy, Aristocracy, in these changes, or Pagan- 
ism, Budhaism, Hinduism, Sun Worship, cr other 
mythology resorted to as the means, we are lost in 
the labyrinth of invention, vicissitude, and fluctuation, 

* “The Royal Asiatic Society, Grafton Street, was estab- 
lished in 1820, and is occupied with researches into Eastern 
literature.” 

t “The Royal Society of Literature which was founded 
in 1825, has published curious, but interesting volumes of its 
a 
" vette Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, es- 
tablished in 1827, has been occupied in publishing works of 
important general information, on such economical term*, 
as to bring them within the reach of almost all who re 
anxious to acquire it,” 
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without discovering the clue by which we are safely 

to thread the maze. With this confession of our own 

inaptitude and want of leisure for sufficient study, we 

think we may truly speak of this as the produce of 

profound reflection, and worthy of the same from the 
ublic. 

,’ History of Greece, for Schools and Colleges. By 
T. Swinburne Carr, M.A. Secondedition. Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co. 

THE improvements upon the first edition made by 

Mr. Carr in this revisal of his classical labours, are 

so great and obvious, that we deem it due to him to 

say we consider it, in every respect, to be one of the 
best abridged histories of Greece before the public, 
in any language. The greatest and the latest autho- 
rities of Germany and England have been sedulously 
consulted ; what were notes in the preceding edition 
advantageously incorporated with the text in this ; 
and the whole so revised and enlarged, that it may 
truly, as the author claims, be received as a New 

Work well meriting the attention of the Classical 

Student and General Reader. 

European Life and Manners; in Familiar Letters 
to Friends. By Henry Colman. 2vols. Boston, 
U. S.: Little and Brown. London: Petheram. 

Tue American writer, on an agricultural tour in 
England, was well received in high and well-informed 
circles, and has communicated the impressions made 
upon him in a series of letters, which literally deserve 
the name of “ familiar.” ‘They are sensible and 
amusing enough, but are better calculated for reading 
in America than with us; as the novelties for Trans- 
atlantic intelligence or entertainment have no such 
claims upon those who are tothe mannerborn. That 
there is a considerable portion of misinformation in 
the book is a 'y consequence ; but altogether 
it is a readable mélange. No quotation would afford 
any notion of the very desultory matter which pro- 
vokes Mr. Colman’s innumerable sketches and de- 
scriptions of places and individuals. It is agreeable 
to learn that, as an American, his reception was most 
cordial throughout England and among all classes, 
from the duke to the farmer. 

Parry's Railway Companion from Chester to Holy- 
head, and a Tourist's Guide to Dublin and its En- 
virons. London: Whittaker and Co. Chester: 
Cathersall. 

THE author of “the Cambrian Mirror” has here 
given the railway traveller on the Chester and Holy- 
head line, an interesting account of the objects, right 
and left, which may catch his eye and divert his mo- 
ments as he sweeps along. The grand tubular bridge 
is, of course, a prominent subject, and so is the har- 
bour of refuge at Holyhead. The whole is cleverly 
applicable to the passing scenes, and also full of mis- 
cellaneous reminiscences connected with them, which 
are both entertaining and informing. 

Life of Sir Thomas Munro. By the Rey. G. R. 

Gleig. Parts I. and II. Murray. 

A CCNGENIAL addition to the Home and Colonial 
Library, Gleig’s biography of a very distinguished 
Scotsman, who rose to great eminence by the exer- 
cise of great talents and great integrity. Sir T. 
Munro offers a noble example to his countrymen, all 
whose national good qualities seemed to be concen- 
trated in him, with a remarkable freedom from their 
most common defects. In the present instance the 
author has no reason to complain, as he did on a 
former re-issue, that he was hurried uncorrected be- 
fore the public ; for he has ably revised his narrative, 
and so compressed his documentary matter, as to 
afford us the full value of the large work within the 
compass and price of the small. 

Klopstock, Lessing, and Wieland: a Treatise on 
German Literature. By Alexander Tolhausen, 
Dr. Ph. 

Ir the solemn injunction, not to do evil that good 

may come, extend to such matters as the writing of 

books, then has the author of this treatise grievously 
offended ; for he has written an exceedingly bad book 
for an exceedingly good purpose—viz., “ for the bene- 
fit of the German Hospital, Dalston.” Klopstock, 

Lessing, Wieland ! what ideas do not these names 

awaxen in the memory, not only from the literary 








glory which they themselves achieved, but from the 
might and majesty with which they threw open to the 
whole world the vast portals of the temple of litera- 
ture, which had hitherto been shut against all but a 
few cherished votaries. Were we of the number of 
hose who hold “omne ignotum pro magnifico,” we 
should hail this production with rapturous applause, 
for we candidly confess that the more we read the 
less we understood. The following observation, for 
instance, may be true to the letter; and yet it is so 
un-Englishly expressed, that we could well have 
spared it. “It is in the history of German poets 
that we meet with so great a variety of character, 
which to the contemplator and philosophical mind 
admits of so vast a field of investigation, that it 
appears almost incompatible with a satisfactory result 
to encompass the leading principles of several men 
into one description,” p.48. No man who sets up 
for an instructor should write in this style. His 
intentions may be as good as his object is laudable; 
but we who sit in the judge’s chair must dispense 
justice, not according to each man’s motives but his 
deeds, 

Leaves from the Journal of a Subaltern, during the 
Campaign in the Punjaub—September 1848 to 
March 1849. 12mo. Blackwoods. 

A REPRINT, with some additions, of the very graphic 

and interesting letters which appeared in the Times, 

as the war was carried on, and gave the public its 
progressive history from first to last. The intelli- 
gence well deserved to be put into this convenient 
and more lasting form. We may again mention Dr. 

Dunlop’s spirited sketches, reviewed in our last No., 

and the narrative connected with them—the two pub- 

lications affording a very complete idea of the Pun- 
jaub campaign and the Mooltansiege. 

Sicily: Her Constitutions and Viscount Palmer- 
ston’s Sicilian Blue Book; being an appendix o 
“A Glance at Revolutionized Italy.” By C. Mac. 
Farlane. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Loup ty does the writer crow over the results of the 
Sicilian struggle, which have so forcibly confirmed 
his views and opinions respecting the political status, 
and conflicts in Italy. Events have certainly justified 
his anticipations, and enabled him, in his own aspir- 
ing style, to make a recriminatory onslaught on all 
who countenanced or aided the Sicilian rebellion 
against Naples. His preliminary sketch of the con- 
stitution of Naples and Sicily, during many centuries, 
is of historical interest; and his bitter censures on 
the acts of Lord William Bentinck, as well as on the 
present Foreign Office and its employers, are at any 
rate boldly put forth and pithily expressed. Their 
high tory-tone will recommend them to the favour 
of the Protectionist opposition. 

Fanny Hervey: or, The Mother's Choice. 2 vols. 

Chapman and Hall. 

Sarge in the middle place, this tale will serve well to 

beguile the vacant hour. The style wants polish, 

but the characters are distinctly drawn, and the busi- 
ness of life is kept astir till we arrive at the finale. 

Historical Recreations; with a Key. By Miss 

Brown. Longmans. 

STIMULATING the faculties of children by putting 

historical questions in the form of enigmas, and doing 

it ingeniously, are the merits of this novelty. It is 

a good plan for a change, and to play them into 

knowledge. 

The Rural Cyclopedia. Edinburgh: Fullarton & Co. 

WE have received the continuation of this General 

Dictionary of Agriculture to Part 28 inclusive, and 

though we seldom feel called upon to notice serials in 

progress, (reserving our opinions from describing 
their commencement and plan to their being finished, ) 
we consider it due to this work to observe how 
honestly it has kept faith and promise with the public. 
The last part ends with a paper on “‘ Subsoil-plough- 
ing,” which, like all the other articles of interest to 
the farmer, is an able essay. Indeed, we look upon 
this Cyclopedia altogether as a most valuable produc- 
tion for every person engaged in rural occupations, 
and so plain and practical, as almost to fit a Cockney 

to b a ful agriculturist, or at least a 

good gardener. 








An Investigation of the Circumstances attending the 
Murder of John Earl of Gowrie and Alexander 
Ruthven, by Order of King James the Sixth of 
Scotland ; with an Examination of the Forged 
Restalrig Letters brought forward to Exculpate 
the King. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tu1s is a tranchant controversial pamphlet on the 

much litigated question of the Gowrie tragedy, the 

gist of which may be gathered from the title-page. 

The writer goes into a searching examination of the 

Restalrig letters, and of the processes which led to 

the hanging of Sprott, and the forfeiture of Logan's 

estate; and certainly makes out a very strong case 
in support of his view of the innocency of the 

Ruthvens and the guilt of the King. Every way the 

transaction is beset with mystery and strange 

anomalies. Why did the timid King trust himself 
alone with Alexander Ruthven, risking instant death 
from his dagger? This does not secm a ready way 

to carry out a deep plot, and looks rather as if a 

sudden, unexpected, and unconspired explosion on 

either side might have brought on the catastrophe. 

We are not, however, attempting to solve the diffi- 

culties of the case, and shall only add that it will 

require no common talent and inquiry to confute this 
very able performance. ; 

Account of an Expedition to the Interior of New 

Holland. Bentley. 

Tus interesting little work, published some years 
ago, was out of print, and demanded and well deserved 
a second edition. It has also the merit of being @ 
cheap one. It is full of curious and attractive popular 
reading. 
Alison’s History of Europe. Vol. 1V. Blackwoods. 
THE new edition, with portraits, hastens on. This 
volume takes in a period of intense interest, and ex- 
hibits a Man whois for all times—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
It commences with his biography, and conducts us 
with him through his victories in the Italian war, 
1796. The contemporaneous campaign in Germany, 
the continuation of the war in 1797, the establish- 
ment of the Directory, the peace of Campo Formio, 
the renewal of hostilities, and the famed Egyptian 
expedition, fill the rest with important matter. The 
portraits are of Napoleon, Moreau, and Ney, and 
extremely well executed. 

Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By the 

author of “ The Gaol Chaplain.” 12mo. Bentley. 

Tues vivid sketches have been very popular in 

Bentley's Miscellany, and now form a volume wel 

calculated to spread and prolong their favour. The 

history of crime has always strange attractions for 
the human mind, and from the Newgate Calendar to 
the State Trials, a large course of publications of 
this class has ever commanded an extensive sale. 

Among these the present collection is entitled to a 

foremost place, for its cases are extremely curious, 

and the writer has endeavoured to tack useful moral 
lessons to their painful catastrophes. 





THE RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 


Lynch's Narrative of the United States’ Expedition 
to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
(Second notice—Conclusion.) 

THE survey of the Dead Sea occupied twenty-two 
days, first on the Southern, and last on the Arabian 
shore ; and from this part we must also select some 

of the most observable passages :— 

April 19,—“ The scene was one of unmixed deso- 
lation. The air, tainted with the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen of the streain, gave a tawny hue even to the 
foliage of the cane, which is elsewhere of so light a 
green. Except the cane-brakes, clustering along the 
marshy stream which disfigured, while it sustained 
them, there was vo vegetation whatever; barren 
mountains, fragments of rocks, blackened by sulphu- 
reous deposit, and an unnatural sea, with low, dead 
trees upon its margin, all within the scope of vision, 
bore a sad and sombre aspect. We had never before 


beheld such desolate hills, such calcined barrenness. 
* * * 


April 20.—“ A short distance from the camp, saw 
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a large brown or stone-coloured hare, and started a 
partridge ; heard another in the cliffs above, and a 
small bird twittering in the cane-brake beneath me. 
We discovered that these shores can furnish food for 
beasts of prey. Foundsome of the sea-side brache, sup- 
posed to be alluded to in Job, and translated mallows 
in the English version. Also the sida Asiatica. 

“At five p.m., temperature 80°; as the day de- 
clined, the wind sprang up and blew freshly from the 
north, and I began to feel apprehensive for the boats. 
Towards sun-set, walked along the base of the moun- 
tains to the southward to look for, but could see 
nothing of them. Started a snipe, and saw, but could 
not catch, a beautiful butterfly, chequered white and 
brown. ‘To-day a duck was seen upon the water, 
about a mile from the shore ;—his home, doubtless, 
among the sedges of the brackish stream.” 

Farther on we read also of animal life enough to 
disprove the vulgar error that none can live here :— 

“A large black and white bird flew up, and lighted 
again upon the shore. . % % 

“Washed and bathed in one of the pools, but the 
relief was only momentary. In one instant after 
leaving the water, the moisture on the surface eva- 
porated, and left the skin dry, parched, and stiff. 
Except the minnows in the pool, there was not a 
living thing stirring; but the hot wind swept moan- 
ing through the branches of the withered palm-tree, 
and every bird and insect, if any there were, had 
sought shelter under the rocks.” 

And the heat, with frequent 
dreadful, 

“Tt rather increased than lessened after the sun 
went down. At 8 p.m., the thermometer was 106° 
five feet from the ground, At one foot from the latter 
it was 104°. We threw ourselves upon the parched, 
cracked earth, among dry stalks and canes, which 
would before have seemed insupportable from the 
heat. Some endeavoured to make a screen of one of 
the boats’ awnings, but the fieree wind swept it over 
in an instant. It was more like the blast of a furnace 
then living air. At our feet was the sea, and on our 
right, through the thicket, we could distinguish the 
gleaming of the fires, and hear the shouts from an 
Arab encampment. 

“In the early part of the night, there was scarce a 
moment that some one was not at the water-breakers ; 
but the parching thirst could not be allayed, for, al- 
though there was no perceptible perspiration, the fluid 
was carried off as fast as it was received into the sys- 
tem. At 9, the breakers were exhausted, and our last 
waking thonght was water. In our disturbed and 
feverish slumbers, we fancied the cool beverage purl- 
ing down our parched and burning throats. The 
mosquitoes, as if their stings were envenomed by the 
heat, tormented us almost to madness, and we spent 
a miserable night, throughout which we were com- 
pelled to lie encumbered with our arms, while, by 
turns, we kept vigilant watch. 

“We had spent the day in the glare of a Syrian 
sun, by the salt mountain of Usdum, in the hot blast 
of the sirocco, and were now bivouacked under the 
calcined cliffs of Moab. When the water was ex- 
hausted, all too weary to go for more, even if there 
were no danger of a surprise, we threw ourselves upon 
the ground,—eyes smarting, skin burning, lips, and 
tongue, and throat parched and dry ; and wrapped the 
first garment we could find around our heads to keep 
off the stifling blast; and, in our brief and broken 
slumbers, drank from ideal fountains. 

“ Those who have never felt thirst, never suffered 
in a simoom in the wilderness, or been far off at sea, 
with 


siroccos, was 


“* Water, water, everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink,’ 
can form no idea of our sensations. * * * 

“At midnight the thermometer stood at 98°; 
shortly after which the wind shifted and blew lightly 
from the north. At four a.M., thermometer, 82°; 
comparatively cool. 

April 27.—“ The first thing on waking, at day- 


a number of storks were noiselessly winging their 
way in the gray and indistinct light of the early 
morning. Calm and warm;—went up and bathed 
in the ravine. There were voices in the cliffs over- 
head, and shortly after there was the report of a gun, 
the reverberating echoes of which were distinctly 
heard at the camp. As I had come unattended, the 
officers were alarmed, and some came to look for me. 
Our Arab was exceedingly nervous, The gun was 
doubtless a signal from a look out on the cliff to his 
friends inland, for these people live in a constant 
state of civil warfare, and station sentinels on ele- 
vated points to give notice of a hostile approach. I 
thought that we inspired them with more fear than 
they did us. Heard a partridge up in the cliffs, and saw 
a dove and a beautiful humming-bird in the ravine.” 

Lieutenant Lynch, at one of his halts on the 
extreme point of Usdum, says,— 

“ Seetzen saw this salt mountain in 1806, and says 
that he never before beheld one so torn and riven; 
but neither Costigan nor Molyneaux, who were in 
boats, came farther south on the sea than the penin- 
sula. With regard to this part, therefore, which most 
probably covers the guilty cities,— 

“*We are the first 
That ever burst 
Into this silent sea.’” 

But we can hardly reconcile this with the notice of 
Dr. Robinson or the journals of Foley, and Mangles, 
and Burckhardt, not to mention other and elder 
travellers and geographers. But we must now quit 
the scene. 

“ On leaving the Jordan (Lieut. Lynch observes) we 
carefully noted the draught of the boats. With the same 
loads we drew one inch less water when afloat upon 
this water than in the river.* ’ ” ? 

“We have carefully sounded this sea, determined 
its geographical position, taken the exact topography 
of its shores, ascertained the temperature, width, 
depth, and velocity of its tributaries, collected speci- 
mens of every kind, and noted the winds, currents, 
changes of the weather, and all atmospheric pheno- 
mena. These, with a faithful narrative of events, 
will give a correct idea of this wondrous body of 
water, as it appeared to us. 

“ From the summit of these cliffs, in a line a little 
north of west, about sixteen miles distant, is Hebron, 
a short distance from which Dr. Robinson found the 
dividing ridge between the Mediterranean and this 
sea. From Beni Na’im, the reputed tomb of Lot, 
upon that ridge, it is supposed that Abraham looked 
‘toward all the land of the plain, and beheld the 
smoke, ‘as the smoke of afurnace.’ The inference 
from the Bible, that this entire chasm was a plain 
sunk and ‘overwhelmed’ by the wrath of God, seems 
to be sustained by the extraordinary character of 
our soundings, The bottom of this sea consists of 
two submerged plains, an elevated and a depressed 
one; the last averaging thirteen, the former about 
thirteen hundred feet below the surface. Through 
the northern, and largest and deepest one, in a line 
corresponding with the bed of the Jordan, is a ravine, 
which again seems to correspond with the Wady el 
Jeib, or ravine within a ravine, at the south end of 
the sea. 

** Between the Jabok and the sea, we unexpectedly 
found a sudden breakdown in the bed of the Jordan. 
If there be a similar break in the water-courses to the 
south of the sea, accompanied with like voleanic 
characters, there can scarce be a doubt that the 
whole Ghor has sunk from some extraordinary con- 
vulsion ; preceded, most probably, by an eruption of 
fire, and a general conflagration of the bitumen 
whith abounded in the plain. I shall ever regret 
that we were not authorized to explore the southern 
Ghor to the Red Sea.” 

The Arabs in company behaved well throughout 
the journey, and only two tribes occurred (though 
some were inimical) who present particular feeling. 

“An Arab from Mezra’a brought us some detest- 
able sour leban and some milk, but of which few 








break, I saw a large, black bird, high overhead, 
floating between us and the mottled sky. Shortly 
after, a large flock of birds flew along the shore, and | 


* “ Since our return, some of the water of the Dead Sea had 
| been subjected to a powerful microscope, and no animalcule 
or vestige of animal matter could be detected.” 








could endure the smell, caused by the filthy goat-sking 
which contained them, and which, it seems, are never 
washed. He also brought some flour made of the dhom 
apple, dried and pulverized, which was very palatable, 

“ The sheikh of Mezra’a, with some of his people, 
also came in. Together with the fellahin tribes 
the south end of the sea, they are generally de. 
nominated Ghaurariyeh. ‘They are much darker, and 
their hair more wiry and disposed to curl than any 
Arabs we have seen. ‘Their features as well as their 
complexion are more of the African type, and they are 
short and square built, with low receding foreheads, 
and the expression of countenance is half sinister and 
half idiotic. ‘Their only garment is a tunic of brief 
dimensions, open at the breast and confined rounj 
the waist by a band or leathern belt. The sheikh has 
rude sandals, fastened by thongs; the rest are bare. 
footed. The women are even more abject-looking 
than the men, and studiously conceal their faces, 
They all, men and women, seem to bear impressed upon 
their features the curse of their incestuous origin,” 

The other is the Christian Arab of Kerak, “ of the 
tribe Beni Khallas (Sons of the Invincible), a name 
inappropriate to their present condition. Their fea- 
tures are fuller and more placid in expression, ani 
they seem more vigorous, manly, and intelligent than 
the Raschayideh and Ta’amiral of the Judean shore, 
After dinner, partaken by the light of the camp-fires, 
we set the watch and threw ourselves upon the 
shelving beach, each one wrapping up his head to 
screen it from the fresh wind. Our Christian Arabs 
kept watch and ward with us through the night, for 
they had reason to know that the Mezra’a people 
were dangerous neighbours.” 

But we must have done. From the Dead Sea the 
Expedition returned by Marsala to Jerusalem, ani 
thence to Damascus, on the way to which the brave 
and enterprising Lieutenant Dale followed Costigan 
and Molyneux, of the preceding year, to the grave, 
leaving an infant family of orphans (for his widow 
did not long survive him) to deplore his untimely 
loss. They belong to their country. 

A few Americanisms and blots in style (“ laid’ 
always improperly used) might be specified, but they 
are unimportant. Draughtsmen “ detailed ” to assis 
the Expedition is, if not an error of the press, 4 
laughable novelty in the language, “ Apollonian’ 
for a resemblance to Apollo is not bad in its way, and 
“took observations, and angled in every direction,’ 
we fancied at first meant fishing, but found, on con- 
sideration, that it must imply the operation of taking 
angles in geometrical survey, instead of fish. 

Altogether, this is a volume of exciting interest, 
and the best general and particular topographicd 
account of the Jordan and Dead Sea which has ever 
been published. 

With regard to Lieut. Lynch’s hypotheses as t0 
the nature and extent of the catastrophe of Sodom, it 
appears to be scarcely sustainé@ by the results of his 
investigations. But as his conclusions are briefly 
and modestly enough expressed, and as he does not 
lay claim to much scientific knowledge, a few remarks 
on the subject may be appropriate, : 

His conclusions are summed up in the following 
remarks :—* Abrabam looked ‘toward all the land of 
the plain, and beheld the smoke, ‘as the smoke of 
a furnace.’ The inference from the Bible that this 
entire chasm was a plain sunk and « overwhelmed 
by the wrath of God seems to be sustained by the 
extraordinary character of our soundings. The 
bottom of this sea consists of two submerged plains, 
an elevated and a depressed one; the last averaging 
13, the former about 1300, feet below the surface. 
Through the northern, and largest and deepest one, 
in a line corresponding with the bed of the Jordan; 
is a ravine, which again seems to correspond with 
the Wady-el-Jeib, or ravine within a ravine, at the 
south end of the sea.” 

Dr. Robinson’s theory is, that of these tw? 
submerged plains, the northern and deeper one has 
been from time immemorial the receptacle of the 
waters of the Jordan, and a lake as it-is at present: 
and that the southern or shallower one constituted the 
plain of Siddim, on which were the cities of Sodom 
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and Gomorrah. ‘That, probably, by volcanic agency, 
the bottom of the then sea was raised so as to over- 
flow the neighbouring plain of Siddim, or else that 
the plain was depressed so as to cause the sea to 


rush in and cover it. That the wells of bitumen, 
the “slime pits” of scripture, (which may have formed 
strata spreading for some extent over the plain,) were, 
in the first instance, kindled, either by volcanic action, 
or by lightning from heaven, so as to destroy by fire 
the guilty cities of the plain, which were then sub- 
merged by water, as before mentioned. 

Or, if we could suppose the stratum of bitumen to 
have been spread very generally over the plain, the 
conflagration itself might, by consuming the exterior 
stratum of bitumen upon its surface, so reduce the 
level of the plain as to cause the waters to overflow 
it, That the pits of bitumen were situated in the 
southern plain, the fact of bitumen being occasionally 
thrown up to the surface of the water in that part of 
the sea, after an earthquake, goes far to prove. Now, 
the character of Lieut. Lynch’s soundings, as it 
appears to us, instead of sustaining an inference that 
the “entire chasm was a plain sunk and overwhelmed,” 
tends to confirm the theory of Dr. Robinson. The 
northern part, which the Dr. supposed to have always 
been a lake, proves to be deep and irregular, while 
the southern part, which he supposes to have con- 
stituted the plain of Siddim, is an almost perfectly 
level surface, just such a plain, in fact, as one might 
have expected the cities to be built upon, and is 
covered with water only to the depth of thirteen feet. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the passage 
wherein it is stated that Abraliam looked “ towards 
all the land of the plain, and beheld the smoke as the 
smoke of a furnace,” does not sustain the inference 
which Lieut. Lynch draws. The question still re- 
mains, what was “all the land of the plain ?”—Was 
it, as Lieut. Lynch supposes, the whole ghor, or was 
it, as Dr. Robinson imagines, only the sonthern part 
of the present sea, the northern being water, as it is 
now. Lieut. Lynch’s object in attempting to prove 
that the entire ghor was sunk and overwhelmed, ap- 
pears to be a revival of the old opinion, that the Jor- 
dan originally flowed through the whole length of the 
Wady el Arabali, to the Red Sea. So we understand 
from his remarks, founded upon the result of his 
soundings, that through the northern part of the sea, 
“in a line corresponding with the bed of the Jordan, 
is a ravine, which again seems to correspond with the 
Wady-el-Jeib, or ravine within a ravine, at the sonth 
end of the sea.” 

With respect to this we will only remark, that it 
does not appear to us to be borne out by the sound- 
ings, as we find them laid down on his own exact 
and able map of the sea. We cannot find there any 
soundings indicating such a ravine. 

He proceeds to observe, that ‘‘ between the Jabok 
and this sea, we unexpectedly found a sudden break- 
down in the bed of the Jordan. If there be a similar 
break in the water-courses to the south of the sea, 
accompanied with like volcanic characters, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the whole ghor has sunk from 
Some extraordinary convulsions.” But the slope of 
the whole southern desert towards the Dead Sea, 
and the fact of its waters, even south almost to Akaba, 
flowing in that direction, indicates a difference of 
level, for which we cannot suppose any break-down in 
the bed of the Jordan, between the Jabok and the 
Dead Sea, to compensate. Nor is it credible that a 
convulsion so gigantic as his hypothesis would re- 
quire, should have been omitted in the scriptural ac- 
count, or that not any trace of it should be found in 
the traditions of the neighbouring countries, which 
could not have failed to preserve the memory of an 
event so unexampled. 

_ Finally, he remarks, “All our observations have 
impressed me forcibly with the conviction, that the 
mountains are older than the sea. Had their relative 
levels been the same at first, the torrents would have 
Worn their beds in a gradual and correlative slope ;— 
whereas, in the northern section, the part supposed to 
have been so deeply engulfed, although a soft bitumi- 
nous limestone prevails, the torrents plunge down 


southern portion, the ravines come down without ab- 
ruptness, though the head of Wady Kerak is more 
than a thousand feet higher than the head of Wady 
Ghuweir.” 

Now it strikes us, that it is because the head of 
Wady Kersk is more than a thousand feet higher than 
the head of Wady Ghuweir, that the ravine comes 
down without abruptness. That is to say, in the first 
place, because the increased force of the torrent, de- 
scending from so great a height, wears away its rocky 
bed more rapidly. And in the d place, b 

the head of the Wady, from its great altitude, inter- 
cepts the rain clouds, and pours down, even in the 
driest season, sudden and impetuous torrents. In 
proof of this, we need go no further than Lieut. 
Lynch’s own experience of what occurred, as he was 
ascending this same ravine. ‘ There came a shout 
of thunder from the dense cloud which had gathered 
at the summit of the gorge, followed by a rain, com- 
pared to which the gentle showers of our more 
favoured clime are as dew drops to the overflowing 
cistern * * * Between the peals we soon heard 
a roaring and continuous sound. It was the torrent 
from the rain-cloud, sweeping in a long line of foam, 
down the steep declivity, bearing along huge frag- 
ments of rocks, which, striking against each other, 
sounded like mimic thunder.” 

In conclusion, we will endeavour to deduce, from 
the incidental language of Scripture, an argument to 
prove that there has been at least no considerable 
depression of the plain of the Dead Sea. In the 
description of this region in Genesis, we are told, 
that “it was well watered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrha, even as the garden 
of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest 
unto Zoar.” Now, this has been usually, though 
probably cursorily, understood to mean nothing more 
than that the plain was well watered, even as the land 
of Egypt is well watered. We should be disposed to 
give it a more extended signification, for, as far as 
the mere manner in which it was watered is concerned, 
the comparison does not seem avery apt one. But 
it is rather remarkable that the neighbouring plain of 
Jericho is in point of fact, in its climate and its pro- 
ductions, more “ like the land of Eqypt’ than any 
other part of Syria, and this circumstance is generally 
attributed to its great depression. Now there can be 
no doubt that the plain of Siddim, which would par- 
take of all the same advantages as the plain of Jericho, 
would (even in a rather higher degree, as being 
somewhat further south) be “ like the land of Egypt” 
in the fullest sense. This point of coincidence 
between the Scriptural account and the existing cir- 
cumstances of the region Lieut. Lynch's theory would 
destroy. 

These remarks are written in no spirit of detrac- 
tion from the merits of Lieut. Lyncli’s book, only two 
pages of which are occupied by the “ conclusions” 
upon which we have commented. To him belongs 
the double Lonour of having originated and conducted 
the expedition, which he seems to have done with 
great ability, industry, and enthusiasm, and in a be- 
comingly reverend spirit, and to him the thanks of the 
scientific world are justly due. 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of your 
columns, to offer a few remarks on a question of 
great importance to the reading public, and which, 
from its nature, must greatly interest a large propor- 
tion of your readers. I mean the establishment of 
an Evening Reading-room in connexion with the 
British Museum, 

I learn from the last Parliamentary Report that 
the total number of volumes in our National Library 
amounts to 435,000—this, it must be remembered, is 
the number of volumes ; but if every brochure, every 
quarto tract on the Civil Wars of the Commonwealth, 
and each of the 50,000 pamphlets on the French 
Revolution, were to be separately enumerated, we 





several hundred feet, while, on both sides of the 





a vast number, but yet not equal to the Bibliothéque 
du Roi at Paris, which contains, or did contain, one- 
third as many more estimated in this way. This 
preponderance of works: to volumes is accounted for 
by the fact, that many tracts and small publications 
are commonly bound up in one volume. In 1835, 
the Library of Gottingen, for instance, which num- 
bered 300,000 works, only contained 200,000 volumes, 
From this common circumstance of several works 
being bound upin one volume—which volume was 
probably purchased for the sake of one particular 
tract which it contained, and by the many separate 
collections which from time to time have been added 
by bequest or purchase to the National Library—a 
vast number of duplicates have necessarily accumu- 
lated. It is with some of these superfluous volumes 
that I would propose the establishment of a distinct 
Reading-room thrown open to those who can only 
attend to study after business hours, and when the 
present Reading-room, for many wise and cogent 
reasons, is closed, 

The Grenville Collection lately added to the 
Library will cause an addition of duplicates in many 
curious and important articles; but this, like the 
Library of King George, ought to be kept intact. We 
must look, therefore, to the original library for the 
duplicates, which 1 think is quite capable of sparing 
some 40,000 volumes to begin with, besides which 
there would be a constant addition take place, by the 
publication of new editions of recent works, which, 
where no material alteration has been made by the 
author in the reprint, might be well spared for the 
Evening Reading-room. 

It has been long the practice to sell a large portion 
of these duplicates by public auction. 1 have in my own 
collection several curious volumes, which have found 
their way into the hands of the booksellers by this 
means. But why should the public property be thus 
sacrificed* when it can be rendered so useful, and 
aid so materially in the advancement of literature ? 
I do not ask the trustees of the British Museum to 
let those works of which they only possess a copy be 
appropriated to the Evening Reading-room ; I would 
have them use the greatest care in their preservation, 
and guard them with jealous solicitude. But whilst 
there are thousands of eager, ardent book-lovers who 
cannot avail themselves of the advantages of the 
Reading-room between the hours of nine and seven, 
but who, nevertheless, are equally anxious to peruse 
those choice authors which their pecuniary means 
will not allow them to purchase, is it fair or just that 
they should be denied the privilege of using these 
superfluous volumes? With respect to the present 
Library of the British Museum, I fully concur with 
the trustees in deeming it necessary to restrict in 
some measure its use. I think they are quite right, 
too, in closing the Reading-room at the early hours 
of four in the winter and seven in the summer. 
By this arrangement no lights are ever brought into 
the Library, and all risk is obviated of the nation 
losing by fire one of their most precious possessions. 
But if a large portion of the duplicates were arranged 
in a commodious building, separate from, but in the 
immediate vicinity of, the British Museum, the ori- 
ginal Library would incur no risk thereby ; and what 
an inestimable boon would a National Reading room, 
thrown open from six to ten at night, be deemed by 
those who have only their evenings to devote to study. 

The government, I feel assured, would not hesitate 
to grant the moderate sum that would be required to 
carry out this design. A plain, substantial building, 
capable of holding shelving for the accommodation of 
60,000 or 80,000 volumes, would not, after all, be 
such a piece of national extravagance as to call forth 
a remark from the most ical, especially when 
it is considered how many it would be likely to 
benefit, and that the nation already possess the books 
for the formation of the Library. 

Fearing to take up more of your valuable space, I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 

F. SomnER MERRYWEATHER. 

53, Gloucester-place, Kentish Town. 


* Disposed of, we should say, for we presume the proceeds 











should probably have an aggregate of 500,000 workse— 


are applied to public uses.—Ep. L. G, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ARCTIC OVERLAND , EXPEDITION. 


Tue Admiralty has received and printed a letter from 
Dr. Richardson, dated Fort Confidence, Great Bear 
Lake, September 16, 1848, in which he describes his 
progregs to that period. He says :— 

“T reached the sea-coast at the outlet of the eastern 
branch of the Mackenzie on the 3rd of August, and 
having examined the coast line from thence to the 
Coppermiue River, including almost every intervening 
bay, found no traces of any party of Europeans 
having passed, nor any indications whatever of ship- 
wrecked vessels. We had interviews with numerous 
parties of Esquimaux, who uniformly declared that 
they had seen no ships nor any white men, and from 
the friendly way in which these people met us, I have 
no doubt of their kindness to any party of Europeans 
they might see in distress. 

“From the Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst, which we 
rounded in 70° 37’ N. latitude on the 10th of August, 
the vegetation indicated a comparatively mild climate, 
and we saw no ice ; the Esquimaux also, who were at 
this time assembling on the various headlands and 
islands, to chase the black and white whales, informed 
us that, during their two summer moons, they never 
saw any ice. But after crossing Franklin Bay, and 
rounding Cape Parry, we had to pass through many 
streams of drift ice, which greatly depressed the tem- 
perature, and when we attained Cape Bexley we 
found the Dolphin and Union Straits filled with 
densely packed ice, heaped against the precipitous 
headlands, and covering the sea as far as we could 
discern from the heights, entirely across to Wollaston 
Land. 

“‘ Winter may be said to have set in with sudden 
rigour on the 23rd of August, and we had frost, and 
snow either falling or lying on the ground, for many 
days afterwards. From that date up to the 8rd of 
September, we had to work our way round every bay 
by cutting passages among the floes of ice, or making 
overland portages according to circumstances, being 
occasionally aided in our advance by a little open 
water, where the shore was shelving. These laborious 
operations were conducted by Mr. Rae, to whose 
sound judgment, experience, and personal exertions 
we were indebted, under Providence, for the progress 
we were enabled to make. 

“From the experience of four several visits to 
Coronation Gulf, by Franklin, Dease, and Simpson, 
and myself, I had expected that, on rounding Cape 
Krusenstern, we should find an open sea to the Cop- 
permine, but such is the uncertainty of the naviga- 
tion in these narrow seas, that we had the disappoint- 
ment of beholding the whole gulf completely packed ; 
and had to continue our poling, cutting, and carrying 
operations with slower progress and augmented labour 
as the frost became more severe, up to the 3rd of 
September, when we were finally arrested in Icy Cove 
to the north of Cape Kendall, by the new ice having 
so glued the floes together, that it was no longer in 
our power to move them, while the hummocky form 
of the masses, heaped by pressure on the rocky points, 
precluded our launching the boats over them. Seeing 
that there was no prospect of a speedy change of 
weather, and that the ground was already covered 
with snow, I determined, reluctantly, on quitting the 
boats, and commencing onr overland march to Bear 
Lake from that place.” 

He describes their expedition to the 15th Sept., 
being the 13th day of their march, when they 
arrived at Fort Confidence, and proceeds to observe : 

“The way in which the drift ice was packed into 
Coronation Gulf, and Dolphin and Union Straits, so 

late in the season as the 3rd of September, and glued 
together by new ice, rendered it very improbable 
that it would open again this season to afford a passage 
for ships, and I have therefore no expectation that 
the discovery ships can have made their way in 
that direction this summer, and hope that they have 
either found a channel in a higher latitude more 
directly westward to the open sea off Cape Bathurst, 
or that they have effected a passage homewards by 
Lancaster Sound. The circumstances I have 





mentioned show that my boats could not approach 
Wollaston Land in this unusually untoward season, 
but this may be done next summer, and I shall en- 
deavour to make arrangements for sending Mr. Rae 
with one boat and a select crew of active men, down 
the Coppermine, next July, to examine the opening 
between Victoria and Wollaston Lands. The flood 
tide, which at full and change runs in Dolphin and 
Union Straits at the rate of three knots an hour, 
comes from the eastward out of Coronation Gulf, and 
must flow primarily down the opening I have 
mentioned, or by the one between Victoria Land and 
Boothia, being the only two communications between 
Coronation Gulf and Lancaster Sound and its con- 
tinuation. On this account, and also for the purpose 
of aiding a party which Sir James Ross proposed to 
send towards the Coppermine over the ice, Mr. Rae’s 
intended expedition may be useful. 

“ As the resources of this post are inadequate to 
the support of our entire party, and the ice remains 
fixed in this lake till near the middle of August, too 
late for men wintering here to reach York Factory in 
time for a passage to England the same season, I 
have determined on sending thirteen of the men from 
England, up the Mackenzie without delay, together 
with six of Mr. Bell’s party, to be supported for the 
winter at the fishery on Big Island, Slave Lake. I 
purpose joining them myself in the spring, crossing 
this Lake on the ice, and ascending the Mackenzie 
when it opens in May, taking with me the remainder 
of the English party not required by Mr. Rae for 
his summer operations. Mr. Rae will have instruc- 
tions to return hither by the end of August, so as to 
close the establishment at that time, and remove the 
people time enough to ascend the Mackenzie and 
Slave Rivers before the navigation shuts up. 

“ During our sea voyage we deposited pemmican 
at Point Separation, Cape Bathurst, Cape Parry, and 
in Pasley Cove, on the north side of Cape Krusen- 
stern, and erected signal posts, as agreed upon with 
Sir James Ross.” 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

Since 1827, the first year of the observations at 
Brussels, terrestrial magnetism has experienced there 
remarkable changes. The magnetic declination dur- 
ing the twenty-two years has diminished, M. Quetelet 
announces, about two degrees. In October 1827, its 
mean value was 22° 28/ 8’; in March 1849 it was 
20° 39’ 2”. The following table exhibits both the 
declination and inclination from year to year during 
the whole period :— 


Epochs. Declination. Inclination. 
1827, October  22928'8” 68°56! 5” 
1830, end of March 25 6 51 7 
1832, ee 18 0 49 1 
1833, 6 13 5 42.8 
1834, 3 & 4 April 15 2 38 4 
1835, end of March 62 35 0 
1836 ‘~ 76 32 2 
1837 ma 41 28 8 
1838 “ 37 26 1 
1839 ‘a 21°53 6 22 4 
1840 March 46 1 214 
1841 me 38 2 16 2 
1842 “ 35 5 15 4 
1843 Re 26 2 10 9 
1844 os 17 4 92 
1845 a 11 6 63 
1846 aa 47 34 
1847 ‘“ 20°56 8 19 
1848 % 49 2 O4 
1849 pe 39 2 67° 56 8 





ELECTRICITY AND MUSCULAR ACTION. 
M. pE HuMBoLDT again writes to M. Arago respecting 
the experiments of M. du Bois Reymond. The negative 
resnlts, he says, hitherto obtained by two skilful ex- 
perimental philosophers (to whom a third, Matteucci, 
has since been added ; see last Literary Gazette), have 
not shaken my convictions in regard to the voluntary 
influence of muscular action on the motion and 
direction of the astatic needle of the galvanometer. 
We have just had another meeting at M. Reymond’s, 





to which I invited M. Mitscherlich. He has obtained 
what M. du Bois discovered, and which has been tried 
here by thirty persons engaged in physical researches 
or physiologists. When M. Mitscherlich contracted 
the muscles of his left arm, the needle was instantly 
acted upon in the direction predicted by M. du Bois, 
so as to indicate a current in the contracted arm from 
the hand to the shoulder. On stretching out his 
right arm, M. Mitscherlich saw the needle move in 
the opposite direction, but in a less degree, as the 
intensity of the current developed by muscular motion 
is not always the same in both arms. M. Mitscherlich, 
some days later, again repeated the experiment alone 
with M. du Bois. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

July 6th.—Mr. E. Doubleday, Vice-President, in the 
chair. Mr. J. W. Rogers read a paper on the Uses 
and Properties of Peat Moss, and the value of Peat 
Charcoal as a disinfectant and fertilizer. Charcoal 
extracted from Irish Peat was far preferable to wood 
charcoal, and one of its greatest advantages was 
stated to be the effect it had as a disinfecting and 
deodorizing agent. Wood charcoal had not that 
property to nearly such an extent. I1t was therefore 
singular, Mr. Rogers said, that now, when there 
was so much excitement about sanitary matters, an 
agent so powerful should have been so much over- 
looked. It would absorb about eighty per cent. of 
water, and keep it for the benefit of the surrounding 
soil, while it took up the greater portion of the 
obnoxious gases inherent in night-soil and sewage 
matter. It therefore was capable of being converted 
into a manure of the greatest value, the proportions 
being two-thirds of night soil to one-third of charcoal. 
It was impossible to find a better manure for the food 
of plants, for, containing as it did a large quantity of 
carbon, it exhaled the ammonia and the salt which 
were in the night soil, did not allow them to escape, 
but treasured them up, and in due time gave them 
out for the sustenance of the plants placed under its 
influence. No better agent could be found for im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the metropolis. 
Were a proper system observed by means of this 
agent, the sewage matter of London could be converted 
into a source of great profit, while the bad effects 
arising from the effluvia which emanated from such 
matter would be got ridof. According to calculations 
Mr. Rogers had made, if the system were adopted in 
all houses in London rented at upwards of 10, 
a profit of 15/. per house, or three millions of money 
per annum, would be realized. The refuse, however, 
from all these houses would have to be collected 
into one great cesspool, and there the peat charcoal 
applied. And this Mr. Rogers considers would be 
the best means of clearing the metropolis of that 
nuisance which now so much affected the health of 
its inhabitants ; and which the vicinity of one of the 
gratings in the street sensibly manifests. After some 
illustrations in proof of his statements, Mr. Rogers 
concluded by stating that he was about to give the 
public a proof of the truth of his theory by erecting 
an establishment for the purpose of carrying it out 
in the metropolis. After a discussion on the relative 
merits and conveniences of liquid and solid manures, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick said he came there rather to 
gain information than to make any remarks of his 
own. Ie admitted that there were cases where the 
charcoal could be applied with propriety, as he had 
heard of sugar-casks being returned to the West 
Indies filled with manure disinfected by such a process 
as that to which their attention was now drawn. He 
did not, however, think that, as regarded London, the 
system could be brought into practical application. 
The liquid manure he considered was quite suflicient 
for agricultural purposes ; it was easy of transmission, 
and was now sent a considerable way into the counuly 
at a cheap rate, so that he saw no reason for a change; 
at the same time, he did not discourage such investig® 
tions as the present, as the more facts they could get 
brought together on so important a subject the better. 
—Thanks were voted to Mr. Rogers for his valuable 
communication, which was deemed worthy of the most 
serious consideration of the inhabitants of London. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 23th.—( Continued from last Literary Gazette, 
page 504.) 2nd. “On the City of Abila, and the 
district called Abilene, near Mount Lebanon, and 
on a Latin inscription at the river Lycus, in the 
north of Syria,” by Mr. J. Hogg. Mr. Lempriere, in 
October, 1843, travelling between Baalbec and 
Damascus, found two Latin inscriptions cut in two 
tablets on the side of a mountain, at the foot of 
which the present road passes to Suk. He carefully 
transcribed them, and kindly presented copies of both 
to the author, in order that he might examine and 
interpret them. ‘The first inscription, (No. 1,) which 
is very perfect, consists of six lines, and is thus 
translated: —‘ The Emperor Cesar Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Augustus Armeniacus, and the Emperor 
Cesar Aurelius Verus Augustus Armeniacus, restored 
the road broken away by the force of the river, the 
mountain being cut through by the authority of Julius 
Verus, the Legate of the Proprietors of the Province 
of Syria, and their friend, at the expense of the in- 
habitants of Abilene.” The second inscription 
(No. 2) contained in a smaller tablet, is situate 
higher up the side of the mountain than the former ; 
it is somewhat obscure, and perhaps imperfect, in its 
second line. Mr. J. Hogg proposed to interpret it 
in one of the three following ways :—“ For the safety 
(Ist) of the Emperor Aurelius Verus; or (2nd) of 
the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Aurelius Verus ; 
or (3rd) of the (two) Emperors and of Verus Lucius 
Maximus, Tribune of the 16th Legion, called Flavia 
Firma, who presided over the work, living performed 
» this vow for him [or them] deservedly.” This Lucius 
Maximus must clearly be the same person, who is 
named A. Avpndtoc Mafipoc, L. Aurelius Maximus, 
and XtArapyxog or Tribune of the same legion, in two 
Greek inscriptions found in Syria, and published in 
Burckhardt’s travels in that country. They were 
also erected “for the safety’—imep cwrnprac—of 
the same two emperors. The exact place, where the 
two Latin inscriptions were discovered, was exhibited 
ina rough sketch copied from the original that was 
made on the spot by Mr. Lempriere. It is at a turn of 
the road from Baalbec leading to Damascus through 
the valley, or Wadi, Barada, and about three miles dis- 
tant to the N.W. of Suk. The gorge, along which the 
modern road proceeds is narrow, and below it the 
river Barada, the ancient Chrysorrhoas, and Abana 
of Scripture, pours its rapid waters down its deep bed. 
The mountains on its banks are lofty and bare. The 
tablets containing the two inscriptions were more 
than one hundred feet above the road, The mountain 
itself has been evidently cut through, as the inscription 
No. l records it had; and traces of the old Roman 
road as restored by the joint Emperors, under the 
authority of Julius Verus, and the superintendence of 
Lucius Maximus, are still visible above the present 
road, the expenses of which restoration were defrayed 
by the Abileni, or inhabitants of Abilene. This place, 
then, must have been in the territory so called, of 
which the chief city was Abila. Ruins of some 
ancient town, with catacombs or chambers cut in the 
rock, and fragments of columns, had been observed 
by the late Dr. E. Hogg, near Suk, some years ago, 
and which, in all probability, was the site (as that 
traveller conjectured) of Abila, the Tetrarch of which 
district was Lysanias (Luke iii. 1.) The author 
cited extracts from Reland’s Palestina, the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, the Peutingenian Table, Josephus, and 
other authorities, to prove that that spot agrees 
Perfectly with the Abilene of Lysanias in or near 
Mount Lebanon, or rather Antilebanon, and that the 
city of Abila (of which name there were some other 
titles in Syria) might have stood at or near the 
Position now occupied by Suk. ‘The date of the in- 
— No. 1 was about a.p. 164, and of No. 2 a 
litle later. These two inscriptions, as far as Mr. 
: °8g can find, have never been published, or made 
a a Mr. Bankes is said to have noticed 
$ Seriptions near that place; but that which 
Was the subject of the second part of the communi- 
cation has been described. This occurs in a tablet 
exactly like that in which the inscription No, 1 is 





engraved ; it also, like that, is cut in the natural rock, 
on the side of the ‘“Antoninian Way” leading to 
Beirut, just over the Dog River, Nahr el Kelb, the 
ancient Wolf River, or Adxoc worapoc of Strabo. Its 
purport is very similar to that of No. 1, for it says 
that one of the same emperors (M. Aurelius), and 
who has here generally been mistaken for Antoninus 
Pius) “ widened his own road, in consequence of the 
mountains hanging over it having been worn away by 
the river Lycus.” And that this was done “ hy (some 
one whose name has been erased), very likely Julius 
Verus, the Legate of the Province of Syria, by whose 
authority the road, destroyed by the force of the 
river (Chrysorrhoas) was restored. ‘The time of the 
erection of this last monument, the author consider- 
to have been between a.p, 175 and 177. This in- 
scription is also of much importance in a topos 
graphical view, for as No. 1 fixes the locality of 
Abilene, so this decides which of the rivers on the 
Syrian coast was the ancient Lycus. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
CAMBRIDGE, June 30.—At a congregation this morning the 
following degrees were conferred :— 


Doctors in Divinity.—J. W. Donaldson, *W. E. Lord, 
Trinity College ; T. Chambers, St. John’s College. 


Doctor in the Civil Law.—H. A. Woodham, Jesus College. 

Bachelor in the Civili Law.—M. Vaughan, St. Peter's 
College. 

Bachelors in Medicine.—J. W. Goodwin, Caius College ; 
H. J. Haviland, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. C. Farewell, St. Peter’s College ; 
C. J. Gill, Emmanuel College; C. A. Hogg, Corpus Christi 
College. 

July 2,—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in the Civil Law.—J. G. Middleton, St. John’s 
College. 


Bachelors of Divinity.—G. Chambers, St. John’s College ; 
*W. H. Guillemard, Pembroke College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—C. K. Robinson, St. Catherine’s Hall. 

T. Chaffers, M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem. 

July 3,—Commencement Day, the following gentlemen 
were created :— 


Masters of Aris. —W. Johnson, J. A. Yonge, King’s Col- 
lege; B. B. Haworth, W. 'T. P. M. King; *E. Lloyd, H. 
Wray, H. Ainslie, H. Barton, G. Brien, C. W. Clarke, H. 
De Winton, *W. Dobson, F. Ellis, C. B. Ewart, C. C. Fenn, 
F. H. Gall, W. B. Grenside, H. F. Hallam, *A. B. Hems- 
worth, C. G. Hill, *W. C. Hope, Jos. Kay, F. Lushington, 
T. Markby, *F. Peel, G. D. Rowley, E. D. Selwyn, G. A. 
Seymour, H. W. Sharp, J. Smith, J. H. Standen, *J. Ste- 
phens, W. W. Tailby, *J. H. Sykes, F. C. Thompson, L. C. 
Wallich, *T. Warner, Trinity College; J. Coldridge, J. 
Gaitskell, J. R. Harding, G. E. Haviland, F. Howse, H. L. 
Hussey, D. Hazelwood, J. Bell, J. Matthews, L. Rugg, *E. 
Allen, F. Bacon, J. Biden, C. D. Butterfield, W. W. Cooper, 
H. M. de la Condamine, J. Eastwood, *W. Franklin, G. 
Frost, H. Gilder, *W. Harkness, J. M. Holt, E. R. J. Howe, 
H. Jones, *T. B. Lloyd, W. L. Pendered, S. 8. Penny, J. B. 
Sargeaunt, W. B. Smith, H. P. Stedman, H. T. Wroth, St. 
John’s College; W. Blow, J. W. Carroll, *T. Shedden, 
W. G. Bryan, St. Peter’s College ; *G. Copeman, A. Atkin- 
son, F. B. King, C. B. Mansfield, J. Y. Robins, *C. G. G. 
Townsend, J. Wardale, Clare Hall; 'T. H. Jones, J. A. L. 
Airey, W. H. Brown, E. Dalton, Pembroke College; F. N. 
Budd, R. W. W. Cobbold, *W. H. Smyth, H. L. Watson, 
Gonville and Caius College; E. Cambridge, J. Geldart, 
Trinity Hall; R. S. Beloe, 8. C. Campbell, J. Cooke, R. C. 
Douglas, G. A. Trevor, *J. G. Bourne, H. Clark, *R. Hard- 
ing, J. J. Harrison, W. Hunt, W. H. Pritchett, H. F. Whish, 
Corpus Christi College; W. J. Brewer, G. W. Procter, F. 
Joplin, R. Malone, Queen’s College; W. Hope, *C. Churton, 
St. Catharine’s Hall; C. G. Archer, T. V. Wollaston, E. 
L’Estrange Dew, F. J. Roughton, *J. Russell, H. Venables, 
Jesus College; J. F. Baynham, W. Baker, F. L. Currie, 
*T. A. Bangham, G. 8. Goodwin, G. Birch, W. O. Jenkyn, 
J. A. Carter, P. E. Wrench, Christ’s College; C. P. Shep- 
herd, G. Sowden, *E. L. Berthon, J. Lodge, *J. G. Child, 
G. C. Pease, F. J. Walker, Magdalene College; W. Ro- 
manis, W. A. Slipper, J. S. M. Kyrle, F. Veasey, W. Mul- 
leneux, W. W. Williams, *J. B. Vale, A. Wood, Emmanuel 
College; G. T. B. Kingdon, Sidney Sussex College; J. 
Edwards, *G. 8. Gamble, C. J. Preston, Downing College. 

[The gentlemen to whose names an asterisk (*) is prefixed 
are Compounders.] 


OxForD, July 7.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. W. Liddell, Christ Church ; 
L. F. Burrows, Rev. H. B. Bowlby, Fellows, Rev. F. Tuf- 
nell, Scholar, Rev. D. T. Gladstone, Wadham. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. B. Colenso, Fellow of Exeter; 
C. R. Hutchinson, Brasenose ; J. W, P. Pantin, Pembroke 











HORE ZGYPTIACZ.—NO VII. 


Part 1.—The Ancient Egyptian Divisions of Time 
continued. 

THE second hypothesis to which 1 have alluded is, 

that the Elephantinite kings of the 5th dynasty 

reigned at Memphis after the 4th dynasty. 

This hypothesis is founded on Professor Lepsius’ 
having found at Memphis the names of kings sup- 
posed to belong to the 5th dynasty. I have seen 
some (but not all) of the tombs opened by the Pro- 
fessor at Memphis, and closed up by him, but since 
re-opened, and I have found no evidence in those 
opened before his time, or by him, of the Elephan- 
tinites having succeeded the Memphites ; but, on the 
contrary, I have found evidence in the former to 
prove that the Elephantinites of the 5th dynasty were 
contemporary with the Memphites of the 4th. This 
evidence I here place before the realer. 

In the tombs near the Pyramids we find two royal 
lists. ‘The first of these, given perfectly by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson (Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. 
p. 280), and imperfectly by Mr. Burton (Zxcerpta 
Hieroglyphica, part xxvii.), reads as follows :— 

1. Nefrukera; 2. Shura; 3. Ra-en-seser. 

This list requires a few explanatory remarks. 
No. 2, Shura, is certainly the Soris of Manetho, and 
a Memphite monarch. Ra-en-seser appears also to 
have been a Memphite omitted in Africanus’s list of 
the 4th dynasty, between Soris and Suphis I.; for, 
Ist, Eusebius makes Suphis I. the third, and not the 
second, king of the 4th dynasty, in both versions, 
Greek and Armenian; and Eratosthenes (no autho- 
rity but when he corroborates Manetho) appears to 
do the same. I have supposed Ra-en-seser to have 
reigned ten years on the authority of Erathosthenes 
alone ; this, therefore, may be doubted: perhaps his 
reign is included in that of Soris, 

The second list is not arranged in chronological 
order, It runs thus: 

1. Shura; 2. Nev-Shufu; 3. Nev-Shufu; 4. Ne- 
frukera. It is impossible to explain this, except by 
supposing Shura or Nefrukera to have been a king 


- contemporaneous with Nev-Shufu, or Suphis I. ; but 


since Shura is a Memphite monarch, Nefrukera must 
be the contemporary king. And here I must remark, 
that it has been supposed that Nefrukera was the 
Sebercheres (XeBenyeone for Nedepxeonc), who was 
the fifth suecessor of Suphis I.; but his being found 
with the first name of Suphis I. (Nev-Shufa) when 
the second name of the same king (Shufu) occurs in 
the same tomb, I consider enough to overthrow this 
supposition. 

Manetho’s lists give us two Nephercheres, the 
ith king of the 2nd dynasty of Thinites, and the 
3rd king of the 5th dynasty of Elephantinites ; but 
monumental and other evidence has convinced me 
that the Elephantinite Nephercheres is the one here 
mentioned. I will now adduce this evidence, only 
premising that he cannot be a Memphite predecessor 
of Shura or Soris (as might be inferred from the 
first monumental list which I have laid before the 
reader’, since Manetho, as cited by Africanus, gives 
us all the names of the Memphites before Soris, and 
for other reasons which it would be superfluous here 
to add. The following are the grounds on which I 
base my conclusion that Nephercheres is the Ele- 
phantinite king:—Jst. According to the scheme of 
the dynasties which I have adopted, Nephercheres of 
This would not be the contemporary of Soris and 
Suphis ; for he could not be, unless nearly the whole 
of the Ist dynasty was antecedent to the 3rd, a 
supposition at variance with that scheme. 2ndly. 
Traces of Elephantinite origin may be seen in the 
name of Nev-Shufu; for Nev is the tutelary god 
of Elephantina; and also in the similarity of the 
names in Manetho’s 4th and 5th dynasties, and in 
the monumental names of the 4th, 5th, and 6th—as 
Mencheres (of the 4th dynasty), or Menkenra; Men- 
cheres (of the 5th), or Menkera; two Nefrukeras 
(of the 5th), and one Nefrukera (a premomen of a 
king of the 6th dynasty). 3rdly. Nefrukera might be 
contemporary with, or antecedent to Suphis I., ac- 
cording to the system which I have adopted; and 
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Athly, Suphis I., and Mencheres, could scarcely have 
obtained granite from Syene for their pyramids with- 
out an alliance with the Elephantinites; for we can- 
not suppose the Memphites to have ruled over 
Lower Egypt and the Elephantinite kingdom, which 
are separated from each other by the Thinite 
dominions. 

From these arguments I conclude that the first, 
second, or third king of the Elephantinite (or 5th) 
dynasty conquered the last king of the 3rd dynasty, 
and placed on the Memphite throne an Elephantinite, 
and that an amicable treaty subsisted for some time 
between the two powers. This view is strengthened 
by Manetho’s statement, that the kings of the 4th 
dynasty were “ of another race” (Afr.) different from 
the 3rd; or, as Eusebius has-it, “of another family 
of the kingdom,” (Greek version,) or “ of another 
race of the kingdom,” (Arm. version.*) 

I think that I have said quite enough to prove to 
the unprejudiced reader that the monuments furnish 
us with strong evidence against the supposition that 
the Elephantinites of the 5th dynasty succeeded 
the Memphites of the 4th, reigning at Memphis, 
showing us that these two dynasties were contem- 
porary. 

I have already adduced what appears to me to be 
very strong evidence in favour of the conclusion, that 
the periud which commenced in the time of Nev- 
Shufu, Shufu, or Suphis I., was that great pane- 
gyrical year which began B.c, 2349-50, or 344-5 years 
before the commencement of the Rok-h Cycle, in the 
time of Amenemha II.; and now I must mention 
another reason for the same conclusion, also derived 
from the monuments, and in my opinion of great 
weight. It is this: the sculptures and hieroglyphics 
of the time of the 4th dynasty bear such a close re- 
semblance to those of the time of the 12th dynasty, 
that when a sculpture of either of these two periods 
is unaccompanied by a royal name, it is almost im- 
possible to say to which period it belongs. The dif- 
ference between the sculptures and hieroglyphics of 
the 12th dynasty, and those of the commencement of 
the 18th dynasty, (a period of about 500 years,) is 
very strongly marked. During the 18th, 19th, and 
20th dynasties, we can often distinguish the sculp- 
tures of the time of one king from those of another, 
by their style; more especially those of Amenoph I., 
A ph II., R II., and Rameses II1., whose 
reigns are 120 years apart, or less; and the sculp- 
tures of these kings may be easily distinguished from 
those of the 22nd, 25th and 26th dynasties, which, in 
like manner, are as easily distinguishable one from 
another. 

The commencement of the first great panegyrical 
year, B.c. 2714-15, or 365 years before the date of 
Suphis I., since it does not, as far as I know, point 
to any remarkable astronomical period, must, I think, 
be a great national epoch. I have assumed that this 
is the commencement of the first, because, if we make 
another such period to have preceded this, we should 
refer its commencement to an age far anterior to any 
indicated by the monuments, and far anterior, also, to 
the earliest date which can be assigned to the disper- 
sion. The epoch above mentioned (B.c. 2714-15) 
may perhaps be that of Menes. I should not have 
dwelt so long on this date, and that of Suphis I., but 
for their great importance, as fixing the times of the 
4th and 5th dynasties, and the age of the erection of 
the greatest existing monument of ancient times, 
and enabling us to form a more accurate notion than 
we otherwise could of the time of Menes, and of the 
commencement of the Egyptian kingdom. ‘These 
dates are, as will be shewn in a future place, perfectly 
in accordance with the Septuagint chronology. 

The next date is that of the Rok-h Cycle, which is 
stated to have commenced in the 12th a.p.m., and 
12th c.p.  M., and 6th of the 12th asha, or sixty-year 
periods ; or B.c. 2005. I have already explained this 
to be the basis of the foregoing calculations.+ 








* According to the Venctian translation. In Mai’s trans- 

lation we “ ex alia regia familia.” 
+ I am sorry to be obliged to notice here, that one of the 
artists who copied the hieroglyphics published in M:. Bur- 
Bonomi, who is noted for 


ton’s Excerpta, (not Mr. 


The third date which I have found I believe to be 
of the time of Amenoph II, It is in atomb at 
Thebes, where the royal name has been almost en- 
tirely obliterated, by the wantonuess of travellers, or 
the deliberate plunder of those who should have 
known better. From what remains, it appears to be 
the name of one of the Amenophs. Now the 
Amenophs to whom it could refer are three, Amenoph 
I., Amenoph II., and Amenoph III. I consider it to 
be that of Amenoph II.; because, Ist, the style re- 
sembles that of tombs of the time of that king ; 2ndly, 
it is very unlike the tombs of the time of Amenoph 
I.; 3rdly, with one exception, we find no tombs of 
the time of Amenoph III. in its neighbourhood; and 
4thly, I have described this tomb to my uncle, and he 
is almost certain that he remembers it to be a tomb 
of the time of Amenoph II., and thinks it highly pro- 
bable that when he first visited Thebes, more than 
twenty years ago, the king’s name was uninjured. 

This date refers to the manifestation (apparently 
the heliacal rising) of Sothis, at, or near, the com- 
mencement of aG P. 3 M., B.c. 1452-3. It is thus 
expressed, “ the 6th solar month of solar panegyries, 
the 15th half-month of . . (wasan) . . panegyries, the 
panegyry of conclusion, and solar panegyry of com- 
mencement, the great manifestation, the manifestation 
of Sothis the hot,’ &c. This date is of great import- 
ance as showing two points:—Ist, that the e.p.M.,and, 
consequently, the great panegyrical year, was a solar, 
and not a lunar, period; that is, a period of years* of 
365} days each, not of 354; and 2ndly, that the 
G.P.M. contained upwards of twelve G.p. 4 M.'s, as 
already mentioned. The examination of the interval 
from Amenoph II. to Rameses II., and the com- 
mencement of the Sothic Cycle is reserved for a 
future period. 

Wefind no more mention of the G.p.M. and G.P. $M. 
until the time of the 26th dynasty. In the reign of 
Psammitichus II.,in a tomb of a high functionary 
at Memphis, we find the date of the first year of a 
G.P.M. and G&.Pp.3M. ‘This must have been the G.p.M. 
which commenced B.c. 589-90, in the course of the 
reign of Psammitichus II.+ And here I must notice 
a remarkable fact, which must not be lost sight of in 
our examination of this and similar dates, that when 
we find a date of any kind in a tomb in which several 
kings’ names occur, we must suppose that date to be 
anterior to the close of the reign of the last of those 
kings, and if we find but one king’s name, we must 
suppose it to be anterior to the close of his reign. 
To this rule we must make a possible exception, 
that if a tomb was excavated or built in the time of 
the Persian dominion over Egypt, not long after the 
death of Amasis, and dethronement of his son 
Psammecherites or Psammenitus, it is highly probable 
that the person for whom the tomb was excavated or 
built (if he had been a functionary under either of 
those kings) would make mention of one of them, 
and not of Cambyses or Darius. 

The second date of the time of the 26th dynasty 
is of the commencement, or first year of a G.P.M. in 
the time of Amasis, the king;{ for although the 
prenomen alone occurs in the inscription containing 
the date, the regal title which precedes shows that 
the prenomen here applies to Amasis, the king, and 
not to his son, the viceroy. This can only refer to 
the G.p.m. which immediately followed that just 
noticed, and commenced s.c. 559-60, as no other 
commenced in the reign of Amasis. It cannot be the 
record of the commencement of the great panegyrical 
year B.c. 524-5, which may, perhaps, have begun 





curacy and fidelity to the originals, as well as for his know- 
ledge of Egyptian antiquities), has committed several serious 
errors, through carelessness, And I must add, that I have 
corrected the copies of the sculptures of Benee-Hasan, at the 
place itself, and rest my statements entirely on my own 
copies, and not on those in the Excerpla. 

* The year of 3654 days is evidently the supposed natural 
year of the Egyptians; in their opinion, siderial as well as 
tropical. 

+ My reasons for placing the reign of Psammitichus I]. 
some years later than others do, would occupy too much 
space if stated here. I can say, however, that they are 
based on monumental evidence. 


shortly before the death of Amasis, or during the six 
months’ reign of Psammecherites, as the date is thy 
of the commencement of a great panegyrical month, 
not of a great panegyrical year; and we cannot suppose 
that there would have been time between the com. 
mencement of the period and the Persian invasion 
to sculpture the record, &c. 

One more date remains to be mentioned ; it is one 
of the first year of a G.p.M. and G.P. } M., and the 
celebration of the great Rok-h panegyry. The 
sculpture recording this is found in the largest tom) 
at Thebes,—that of Petamenah, a Theban priest. No 
known royal name occurs in this tomb but one of 
an unplaced king or viceroy, not elsewhere found, 
This name is mentioned in Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
Modern Egypt and Thebes (vol. ii., p. 222). Iwas 
unable to find it during my last visit to Thebes, 
owing to its but once occurring, and to the great 
extent of the tomb; and I have to thank Sj 
Gardner for his kindness in giving me a copy of it 
It reads Hor-em-hbai, and resembles the name o 
King Horus, of the 18th dynasty, whence it might 
be supposed to be a variation of that monarch's name 
not found elsewhere, This supposition is, however, 
inadmissible, for the style of the tomb is undoubteily 
that of the latter part of the 26th dynasty, or, per 
haps, of the 27th. The name Hor em-lbai is 1 
nomen, and not a prenomen, and cannot apply to aay 
of the well-known viceroys and chiefs of the Persia 
period mentioned by Greek writers, Inams, 
Amyrteus, Pausiris, or Thormyrus; nor to th 
Persian Governors, Aryandos and Achemenes, &e.; 
nor to the son of Amasis, whose prenomen is the 
same as that of Amasis, and whose nomen is vey 
different for Hor-em-hbai. Hence we may supp 
that the royal name Hor-em-hbai, is the name of 
prince or viceroy who exercised his power for a shor 
time. From the size and splendour of the toni, 
from its elaborate decoration, and from our finding 
no royal name in it but an unknown one, and the 
but once occurring, we may reasonably suppose it t 
have been executed at a time when Egypt was unde 
the dominion of foreigners; though it had not beet 
long enough in that state to preclude the possibility 
of an Egyptian priest’s making a magnificent toml, 
but yet long enough for that tomb to lave bee 
sculptured; for if the tomb had been begua tobe 
sculptured in the time of a native king, we shoull 
find blank royal rings, at least, constantly occurring,’ 
aud we should not forget that no tombs contain mor 
kings’ names than those of the time of the 6th 
dynasty. The date of the tomb is probably 3 
494-5, when a G.p.M. commenced, during the time 
that the son of Amasis was viceroy; and we mA) 
suppose that the son of Amasis and Hor-em-liii 
were native viceroys at the same time, as Pausi 
and Thounyrus seem to have been at a later period. 
T only offer these ideas respecting the date of the 
tomb as mere hypotheses, for it is by no meals It 
possible that it may be removed to a later or earlier 
period by future discoveries. 

I may remark that this is the latest date of the 
kind which I have been so fortunate as to find; 
the date of the commencement of the second Rok# 
cycle, in the time of the viceroy, the son of Assis 
is unaccompanied by any date of a G.P.M, ora 
G.p. $ M., being merely stated to be the first yet “ 
the cycle, or period, of years, ind 

It may here be added, that all the dates of the kia 
above-mentioned that I have seen on the monumetts 
or in printed copies of inscriptions, are perfect} 
accordance with the system which I have af 
pounded; and that I have suppressed no argume? 
which I consider as opposing my system; 02” 
contrary, I have stated and explained all the objet 
tions that have occurred to me. +! 

It may be well here to subjoin the dates whet 
consider as fixed, marking those with an as 
which are directly mentioned on the monuments 

et 





i 
* Compare the parallel instance at Dendera, ber 


blank rings of Ptolemaic times have never been j 
the Roman Emperors, under whom the edifice was 
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G.P.¥. G.P.M. G.P.4M. In reign of King 
Ist yearof 1? 1 1 Menes? B.c, 2714-15 
*Ist year of [2] 1 1 Suphis I. B.c. 2349-50 
*}st year of Ist : 
Rok-h Cycle [2] 12 12 Amenemha II. 2005 
*Date in © [4] 6 15 Amenoph II. ? 1452-3 
41st year of aG.P M.and@.P. 4M. Psammitichus II. 589-90 
*ist year of a G.P.M. Amasis, 559-60 : 
*]st year of 2nd Rok-h Cycle Viceroy, son of Amasis, 507. 
The monuments, therefore, in my opinion, enable 
us to fix with great exactness six dates, and aseventh 
with probability. Of the six fixed dates, the first be- 
longs to the very ancient period from Menes to the 
Shepherd-invasion ; the second to the period from 
the Shepherd-invasion to the 18th dynasty; the third 
to the period of the 18th dynasty; the fourth and 
fifth to the twenty-sixth dynasty; and the sixth to 
the 27th. ReeinaLD Stuart Poo.e. 
Cairo, May, 1849. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

July 11th. — Council Meeting. —Mr. Warren, of 
Ixworth, exhibited a gold ring and several amber 
beads discovered in digging for gravel on Stow Heath, 
near Icklingham, Suffolk. It was stated that “last 
winter or early in the spring of this year the men 
employed in digging gravel on Stow Heath found 
several skeletons, likewise iron bosses of shields and 
spears, with many similar amber and some glass beads.” 
Mr. Roach Smith communicated a list of Roman 
denarii, found near Rayleigh, Essex. Mr. Siemens, 
of Heligoland, forwarded for the consideration of the 
Council, a paper entitled, “‘ The Statues of Gog and 
Magog, at the Guildhallin London, proved to be iden- 
tical with Hengist and Horsa, the first Anglo-Saxon 
Mr. Elliott submitted 
an impression from a signet-ring picked up near 
Mortlake, amongst the rubbish removed from London 
Old Bridge. It bore the letter I, crowned, with other 
smaller letters, and belongs to a class of rings which 
well merit examination and illustration. Mr. Knight 
exhibited a helmet of a very early period ; respecting 
which Mr, Planché offered some interesting remarks. 
A letter from the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, dated the 15th June, was read, respecting the 
first volume of the “ Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge,” which had been forwarded for the use of 
the Association. Mr. Crofton Croker stated that he had 
communiéated with Mr. Stevens on the subject of this 
valuable gift to the Association, and upon learning 
from that gentleman that the Smithsonian Institution 
had instructed him to present about fifty copies 
(which could not be valued at less than 150/.) to the 
libraries of the different literary and scientific societies 
of the United Kingdom, free of all expenses, Mr. 
Stevens’ request for the remission of the customs 
duty had been properly represented to the treasury. 
And the copies of this interesting work upon the 
antiquities of the Mississippi Valley, thus to be dis- 
tributed, it was stated, had arrived at Liverpool. 

The Association holds its sixth Annual Congress 
at Chester, commencing on Monday the 30th of 
July, and ending on the following Saturday, 4th 
August. The Bishop of Chester is patron, and Lord 
Albert Conyngham has attached a powerful band of 
vice-presidents to the meeting, including the High 
Sheriff of the county, the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lords 
Grosvenor, Dungannon, Fielding, and de Tabley, the 
Dean, Chancellor, and Mayor of Chester, and "eight 
or ten gentlemen of antiquarian celebrity, besides a 
local committee of twenty of the leading inhabitants 
of the place. The papers announced promise to be of 
8reat interest, especially as they regard the antiquities 
of this time-honoured portion of England, and Liver- 
pool, to which the Thursday's excursion is to be de- 
Voted. Public entertainments are also in progress, and 
we doubt not that the week will be as full of friendly 
intercouse and recreative enjoyment as of beneficial 
archeological results, 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
ot appointed to meet at Salisbury on Tuesday, the 
a th, and remain in operation to Tuesday, the 31st; 
ee Bishop of the diocese patron, and Mr. Sidney 
erbert president. The Cathedral » with Prof. Willis to 





explain it, Old Sarum, Stonehenge, Wilton, Longford 
Castle, British Tumuli at Burford, Vespasian’s Camp 
at Amesbury, Wimborne Minster, and other objects 
of antiquarian interest, are all marked out for explo- 
ration; and a museum for the nonce, collations and 
evening entertainments by the corporation, the Bishop, 
and the President, are all agreeable additions to the 
programme. 


NORTHERN ARCHEOLOGY. 

TueE Newcastle Courant gives a good account of the 
Archeological pilgrimage, from that place to the 
Roman wall, and other sites of Antiquarian interest, 
which we designated in a preceding Gazette. The 
excursion lasted from Monday to the Tuesday week 
inclusive, and was headed by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, 
who had delivered popular lectures on the subject, 
and was now accompanied by the Mayor of Newcastle, 
and a pleasant party of gentlemen and several ladies. 
Their first ‘“ meet” was at the ancient Segedunum, 
where Mr. J. Reay and others acquainted with the 
locality, traced the lines and baths of this celebrated 
encampment, and also the wall from Wallsend to 
Byker, and thence towards Newcastle. We omit their 
convivial enjoyments, and copy the following notes 
of their scientific march. 

“They proceeded by Red Barns, the Victoria 
Bazaar, the Wall Knoll, Silver-street, and St. 
Nicholas’ Church to the Castle, which is unquestion- 
ably situated within the Roman station of Pons Alii. 
Here they dined, and the chair on which the president 
sat was made of oak found buried beneath the foun- 
dations of the Roman wall, and hence must have 
flourished prior to the christian era, while during the 
journey he carried a staff formed out of one of the 
piles of the Roman bridge which crossed the Tyne at 
Newcastle, and which was erected by the Emperor 
Hadrian, a.p. 120. 

Early on Tuesday the pilgrims proceeded on their 
journey westward. Scarcely had they passed the 
streets of Newcastle, when traces not only of the 
works usually ascribed toSeverus, but the earth-works 
which modern historians ascribe to Agricola and Ha- 
drian, were detected, and strange as it may appear, 
were kept in view by the party with but little inter- 
mission during the whole of their journey to the 
western side of the island. At Benwell, the walls and 
streets of the ancient Condercum were distinctly 
traced, and the party were fortunate in discovering 
several pieces of Samian ware, some of them beauti- 
fully embossed, which gave decisive evidence of the 
Roman occupation of the spot. A fragment of the 
wall at East Denton obtained a careful examination, 
and a wisb was expressed that means were taken to 
enclose it with a durable fence. At West Denton the 
three lines of fortification were found to be par- 
ticularly distinct. At Heddon-on-the-Wall a piece of 
the wall, several courses high, and of considerable 
length, exists, and the trenches, both to the north and 
the south of it, cut through solid rock, are particularly 
bold. At Rutchester, the ancient Vindolana, and the 
third great station on the line, in addition to the lines 
and streets of the fortification, a bath, ent out of the 
native rock, and some inscriptions, altars, and sculp- 
tured stones gave interest to the visit. Near St. Os- 
wald’s the earthworks of the wall and of the vallum 
are nearly as perfect as in the days of the Roman oc- 
cupation, and excited the astonishment of those who 
had not seen them before. At Halton Chesters, the 
ancient Hunnum, the body of pilgrims was swelled 
by a tributary stream of intelligent antiquarians from 
Hexham. In the beautiful grounds at Brunton, they 
viewed a piece of the wall, about seven feet high, with 
its facing stones nearly perfect for nine courses, and 
its north ditch of very formidable dimensions. Ches- 
ters, the ancient Cilurnum, is a peculiarly instructive 
station. Its form is clearly marked in the green 
sward, and in several places its walls have been laid 
bare so as to exhibit their masonry. Near the centre 
of the station some of the streets and houses of the 
ancient city have been exposed, displaying the walls 
and hypocausts and baths of a Roman dwelling. The 
depth to which the door-step of the principal apart- 
ment has been worn suggests the idea that it has 





been the place of public resort, perhaps the public 
hall of the commander of the station. The impression 
made upon the minds of most of the strangers was, 
that the flues under the floors of the rooms were in- 
tended for the warming of the apartments, rather than 
for the purposes of baths. The occupants of this 
station were natives of sunny Spain, and warmth in 
onr cold climate would be one of their first require- 
ments. An ancient way, now covered with rich ver- 
dure, leading from the eastern gateway of the station 
to the edge of the river, brought the pilgrims to the 
site of the bridge which connected the works on the 
two sides of the stream. The water being very low 
and clear at the time, the foundations of three piers 
were distinctly visible. They have been remarkably 
strong, and the stones composing them are placed 
diagonally to the current of the stream. The luis holes 
by which the stones have been lifted, and the grooves 
made for the clamps to bind them together, are still 
distinctly visible. 

“On Wednesday, the cavalcade set in motion in- 
cluded every species of vehicle, and frequently ex- 
tended a mile along the road. At length Carrow, the 
ancient Procolitia, was reached. Here some men 
happened at the time to be engaged in excavating 
the station for the sake of the stone it coutained. A 
general rush was made to the newly upturned earth, 
and, beyond the expectations of most, one article of 
interest after another was produced. An altar dis- 
covered in a stone dyke, within the bounds of the 
station, was carefully extracted from its degrading 
position, The central station of the line, Housteads 
—the ‘Tadmor of Britain’—was reached. The 
ancient city is now a huge mass of devastation, its 
ramparts, and gates, and streets, and suburbs, are all 
distinctly visible, but silence now reigns where, for 
centuries, the hum of many voices, the tread of many 
wayfarers, and the clang of arms resounded, Chester 
Holme, the ancient Vindobala, was the next great 
point of attraction. Here the valuable altars and 
other antiquities collected by the Reverend A. Hedley 
still remain, and here is to be seen a Roman mile- 
stone standing in the spot in which it was placed by 


. the soldiers of Agricola ur Hadrian, 


“The Mile-Castle, near Haltwhistle Burn-lead, 
was the first great point of attraction on the Thursday 
morning. Near Great Chesters, Zsica, the nine 
nicks of Thirlwall, a series of precipitous ridges over 
which the wall runs with unflinching pertinacity, is, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most interesting part of 
the line, ‘The wall, in some places, stands twelve 
courses high. Arrived at Wall-Town, the near 
vicinity of the well at which Paulinus is said to have 
baptized Edwin, the first christian king of Northumbria, 
the whole scene was singularly picturesque. At 
Carvorran, the ancient Magna, the travellers rested 
during the heat of the day. The castle of ‘'lirlwall 
is entirely composed of stones taken from the Roman 
wall. After tracing the wall and the vallum as far as 
Rose Till, the party turned off the line to Gilsland. 

“Friday morning they resumed their journey. 
Burdoswald, the Amboglanna of the Romans, under- 
went a minute examination, as well as the vallum to 
the west of it, which has here a double line of 
entrenchment. 

“On Saturday morning, the examination of 
such traces as remained of the Roman station 
which stood upon the beautiful and sunny slopes of 
Stanwix, was conducted. The point at which the 
wall crossed the Eden was next ascertained, and the 
party proceeded to the Castle of Carlisle. The vallum 
is not seen westward of Burgh, but the wall with its 
northern fosse may be traced nearly all the way. 

“ On Monday the pilgrims commenced their journey 
homewards. 

“On the morning of Tuesday, the last day of the 
pilgrimage, the party visited Hexham, for the purpose 
of examining the antiquities. They examined the 
crypt of the abbey church. Nearly every stone in 
this gloomy receptable bears the marks of Roman 
tooling, and has most likely been brought in the days 
of Wilfred from the neighbouring station of Corsto- 
pitum, Corbridge. The party arrived in town the 
same evening. 
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“ Seldom has so lengthened an excursion yielded 
so much unmixed enjoyment to those engaged in it. 
To those unacquainted with the subject, the time 
allotted to the examination of the Roman wall seemed 
too long—those who have tried it found it far too 
short. During the excursion, numerous opportunities 
occurred of pointing out the importance of this grand 
relic of Roman power as an historic document, and if 
we may judge from the extraordinary interest which 
it excited in the whole of the district traversed by the 
pilgrims, the remains which have outlived the ravages 
of fifteen or sixteen centuries will henceforth be pre- 
served with great care.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Wednesday, July 11, 1849. 

Sucu of your readers as take an interest in the poli- 
tical proceedings of this country, will have seen that 
Victor Hugo created a terrible hubbub in the National 
Assembly two days ago, by stating that a literary man 
had actually died of hunger in the street, after being six 
days without taking a morsel of food. The fact was 
reported in the newspapers two or three weeks back ; 
but it seemed to me so much a matter of course for 
an author to be starved to death, that I did not deem 
it worth while to draw attention to it. And yet the 
worthy, well-fed members of the Assembly appeared 
to think that nothing of the kind could possibly have 
occurred, in a city of immense wealth, and in a popu- 
lation which has hearts to feel, and hands not un- 
willing to help. But, alas! no one who mixes in the 
literary and artistic circles would for a moment hesi- 
tate to believe the thing ; for he knows too well, from 
personal knowledge, that not only does the acutest 
distress prevail, but that many wretched victims have 
only been able to silence the pangs of hunger by 
poison, the pistol. and the river; whilst others, dead 
in the hospital, have been carried off more by the 
months of slow starvation, than of the hard-named 
diseases of the doctors. And how should it be other- 
wise, when the means by which they lived were all at 
once swept away by fell Revolution? What could 
writers do but starve when books ceased to be pub- 
lished ? what painters, when pictures ceased to be 
bought ?—* Take to other pursuits,” say the shallow. 
Pshaw! every branch of occupation was filled by a 
clamorous and famishing multitude, and there was no 
room for strangers. Dig? They could not, even 
if digging could have been had. Beg? they were 
ashamed. 

Last Thursday the Académie Frangaise held its 
annual public sitting, and awarded different prizes to 
works which appeared to it meritorious; among 
others, to Thierry’s Considerations sur [ Histoire de 
France; to Bazin’s Histoire du Régne de Louis XIII. ; 
to Sudré’s recently published History of Communism ; 
to an Essay on the life of Eugéne Pasquier, by M. 
Feugere; to another on Amyot, by M. Pommier; to 
a poem on the death of the Archbishop of Paris, by 
the same. It also distributed what are called les prix 
de vertu to persons who have distinguished them- 
selves by acts of heroism or of striking merit. This 
prize-giving is a very good thing in its way; it is a 
flattering recompence to some few literary men, and 
all the better for being substantial; but, strange to 
say, it is scarcely ever extended to anything above 
respectable mediocrity, and never even to that when 
it does not entertain what the worthy academicians 
think are sound political opinions. 

The position of the theatres continues to excite 
great interest. The demand of the managers for pe- 
cuniary assistance has, it appears, been rejected by a 
committee of the National Assembly, and it is ex- 
pected that the Assembly will reject it also, on the 
ground that theatres are private commercial specula 
tions, and as such have no peculiar claim on the 
public. But this is not altogether true, for the di- 
rectors are bound, under pain of losing their privi- 
leges, to keep their houses open and pay their troupes, 
whether the expenses be cleared or not. This, to be 


sure, may not in itself give them a positive right to 
dip into the national treasury, but it unquestionably 
entitles them to some consideration; and their claim 
becomes stronger when it is borne in mind that, 
sooner than be utterly ruined, they will very likely 
throw up their privileges—a proceeding which would 
not only deprive thousands of families of the means 
of subsistence, but would be a heavy blow to Parisian 
commerce, and would cast such gloom over the city 
as to be a national disaster. 

Belgian authors and artists have begun to bestir 
themselves against the abominable system of literary 
and artistic piracy, which makes their country the 
scandal of Europe. They have addressed a long 
petition to the Chamber of Deputies, in which they 
set forth the many evils, moral and practical, which 
result from this atrocious system; one of the prin- 
cipal being, that it causes Belgium to be so deluged 
with cheap reprints of French works, that it is im- 
possible for her to have a literature or art of her own. 
The petition has been most favourably received by 
the Chamber, and has by its orders been referred to 
the ministers of foreign affairs and the interior, with 
directions that measures shall be taken to carry into 
effect its prayer. 

The crushing of literary piracy in Belgium would 
be of immense advantage to France, as there is 
scarcely a French publication of any merit or popu- 
larity which is not pirated over and over again—the 
English themselves are not more scandalously pil- 
laged in the United States. To our publishers and 
authors, also, the annihilation of this nuisance would 
be of no small importance, for they too have greatly 
suffered by it. Let us hope that French, English, 
and Belgian will now unite in demanding the sup- 
pression of a system which is a public scandal, and 
the cause of immense pecuniary loss. The interest 
of all is alike in nature and almost in degree; and all 
must feel the same desire to vindicate morality, and 
free their respective countries from reproach. 

As I have too frequently had occasion to tell you, 
few books have been published in this city since the 
Revolution, and the few that have been have scarcely 
been read. I am assured by the keeper of the largest 
circnlating library in the place, that people never 
read so little, and for new books in particular he says 
there is scarcely any demand. He declares, for 
example, that M. Guizot’s Democracy, which excited 
such great interest in England, was only lent out to 
half a dozen persons; that Lamartine’s Raphael, of 
which the English have required three or four trans- 
lations, has not produced him half of what it cost ; 
that the latter's History of the Revolution of 1848, 
which has just been published, has not been yet asked 
for; and that Louis Blanc’s History of the Great 
Revolution remains in grim repose on his shelves. 
The only new work of which the man speaks favour- 
ably is Jerome Paturot, a satire on the Republic, but 
even that is far from presenting the dirty, dog’s-eared 
appearance which warms the circulating-library 
keeper’s heart. 

In imitation of Lamartine, Louis Blane is about 
to bring out a monthly publication treating ex- 
clusively of the political events of the day, of course 
au point de vue of the political party of which he is 
a chief, and the Socialist sect, of which he is the 
founder and the head. It is to be called Le Nouveau 
Monde, and will probably be well worth reading, for 
as a writer and thinker Blane stands high, and is 
probably yet destined to play a leading part in the 
political arena. 

Some weeks ago I mentioned the report that was 
current, that a MS. written by Marion Delorme, the 
celebrated courtezan of the time of Louis XTII., had 
been discovered in an old house. Méry, the poet, 
undertook to edit the thing, and it was believed that 
a man of his celebrity would not have affixed his name 
to it if it were really not what it pretended to be. 
But from the portion of it that has been published, 
it appears that the MS. is, as Mr. Burchell would 
say, “all fudge.” It bears flagrant signs of having 
been written in our day: thoughts, expressions, 
anachronisms, all betray it. Such a fraud as this is 
not creditable to Mery, 








NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
Australia. — Letters from Sydney state that Mr, 
Kennedy and nine of his men had perished on the 
expedition from Moreton Bay to the northward; the 
former having been murdered by the natives, and the 
latter destroyed by fatigue and want. 

M. Le Verrier has presented to the Academy of 
Sciences the first part of a great work which he has 
undertaken to discover and to remove the causes of 
errors which affect astronomical tables and prevent 
their representing observations accurately. The first 
part of this work, which will occupy twelve years at 
least, is devoted to the development of the disturbing 
function. This part is complete. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE LORD MAYOR'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
Tue Lord Mayor who, since his accession to the 
civic chair, has been filling up a wide circle of splen 
did entertainments, including distinguished bodies in 
the higher ranks of government and official digni- 
taries, as well as his fellow-citizens of station and 
influence, to an almost unprecedented degree, on 
Saturday last, followed the lauded example of the late 
Alderman Johnston, and gave a sumptuous dinner to 
about a hundred and sixty noblemen and gentlemen, 
eminent in the sciences, fine arts, and literature of 
the country. It was a brilliant assemblage. The 
Earl of Rosse, president, and many of the most cele- 
brated Fellows of the Royal Society; the Marquis of 
Westminster; the Earl de Grey, president of the Ar- 
chitects’, and many of the members; the Lord Chief 
Baron; a number of the House of Commons; nearly 
every Royal Academician ; professional and literary 
men of high or popular reputation; aldermen, mer- 
chants, and individuals of known taste, as patrons of 
intellectual pursuits, formed the company, and seemed 
fully to enjoy the liberal hospitalities of the day. 
The Lord Mayor discharged the duties of host in the 
happiest manner, speaking of himself with modest 
simplicity, and complimenting his guests in the most 
judicious and suitable terms. Some excellent speeches 
were delivered by the noblemen and gentlemen we 
have mentioned, and others; and it was close upo 
midnight before the festive party broke up, delighted 
with their munificent reception, which did honour to 
them and to the capital of the British empire, and 
its first magistrate, 





PEAT BOGS. } 
Mr, J. W. Rogers, whose plan for the cultivation of 
the peat bogs of Ireland, and converting the peat into 
fuel, we frequently brought under public notice last 
year, delivered a lecture on the subject on Friday 
week, before the London Botanical Society; aud 
dwelt emphatically on the deodorizing and disinfeet- 
ing properties of the peat charcoal, to which we 
referred in our remarks on Mr. Phillip’s proposal to 


tunnel off the refuse of London (Literary Gazellt, © 


No. 1694). Mr. Rogers has taken out a patent for 


the employment of this fertilizing agent in the Wy | 


we have indicated, and fully explained the process by 
which he undertook to convert the sewerage of Londot 
into a solid and perfectly inodorous compost of the 
utmost value to agricultural production. Severt 
gentlemen stated their opinions on the question, and 
though insisting on the great importance of liquid 
manure, thought highly of the application of Mr. 
Rogers’s plan. We cannot but feel convinced that 
for sanitary efficiency and immense commercitl 
agricultural, and national advantages, it may ¥ 
brought into general operation with the certainty" 
success. We trust that it will attract the immedisl? 
attention demanded by its extraordinary publi: 
interest. 





ee 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq.— How many good 
and true will deeply grieve to learn the gr 
Samuel Anderson, which sad event took place a™ 
residence, in St. John’s Wood, on Wednesday Is 
He had but recently recovered from a severe 
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position, but relapsed, and after about a fortnight’s 
illness sank under the attack. A wider circle of 
social friendships no man could boast, from the best 
informed circles of Edinburgh and Scotland to the 
larger sphere of our crowded London. His intercourse 
with the literary world during the long course of his 
life was constant and extensive ; and though he him- 
self never published anything, his talents were well 
known by compositions of characteristic humour and 
extemporized poetry, which were often wont to set the 
table in a roar. In truth, he was one of the pleasantest 
of companions—* Alas, poor Yorick !’—with his jests 
and perpetual flow of kindly humour, that never hurt 
the feelings of man, woman, or child, His fund of 
anecdote was also rich and entertaining, and strong 
common sense and acute observation were the sound 
foundations of the lighter structure which enlivened 
the convivial enjoyments of which he was the cheerful 
and amusing centre. Mr. Anderson was of good 
family, and some years ago was eminent in the 
wine trade at Edinburgh, where a brother of Lord 
Brougham was his partner. Want of success in this 
line brought him to London, and Lord Chancellor 
Brougham gave him the appointment of Registrar of 
Affidavits to the Court of Chancery, which office he 
held (with a recently augmented salary) to the day 
of his death. That death will spread a heavy gloom 
over a very numerous class, with whom he was on 
terms of close intimacy, including many of the chief 
ornaments of our literature. We will not quote the 
trite saying, that we could have better spared a better 
man, for we have known few better hearted men 
than Samuel Anderson, few more truly friendly, few 
more justly esteemed. We fear that his fortunes have 
died with him, for he has left a widow and young 
family to lament his irretrievable loss. Dear Sam! 
it was but the other day we were full of merriment 
at thy hospitable board—alas, alas! we now have but 
“ To trust 
All that of thee we have 
Unto an honest, faithful grave, 
Making thy pillow of the dust.” 

P. De Wint died on the 30th ult.,in Upper Gower- 
street, in his sixty-sixth year. He was a most dis- 
tinguished artist in water-colours, and his works as 
true to nature as ever were effected by that art. His 
corn-fields, and other simple rural scenes, were the 
foremost in the exhibitions of many years, and often 
have we had to notice the extraordinary skill with 
which he managed subjects essentially formal. He 
made flatness itself picturesque, and his manipulation 
Was as perfect as it was simple. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. — The Sontag of the 
musical world, the Countess Rossi of the fashionable 
world, made her second début on Saturday last, after 
about twenty years’ absence from the scene of her 
first well-remembered début. Such a reanimation is 
one of the most remarkable musical events of this 
season, and created no small excitement amongst the 
opera-goers. Those who remembered her singing on 
the same night with Grisi and Malibran, in 1829, 
Were as eager as those of later date to hear the singer 
$0 renowned, the lady so accomplished and elegant. 
Under all the peculiar circumstances of the event, it 
18 especially gratifying to be able to say that time has 
scarcely impaired the faculties for which, in her youth 
= fall tide of genius, Sontag was so admired. She 
an possesses the _ Sparkling, clear character of 
inging, the most rapid divisions being as accurate as 
Heme and her whole style finished by a great 
Pr» aed all that is elegant and graceful—attributes 
es ay ~ have been content hitherto to hear spoken 
—a" ag which now we add an ear-witness 
sheee eat From her German origin, we expected 
tab oe nestness, more effort at expressive singing ; 
dene — to follow the Italian model quite as 
an Sek “ great vocalists of that school, and is 
itisi st with I ersiani than with Malibran, Pasta, 
ferable ty Garcia. As to which style is pre- 
comes egrin acer eae poe ee 

Same delightful lities in ¢ ‘ 
qualities as in days long gone, and 


bids fair to revive all that her high prestige had led 
us to expect. In the Linda, her singing of the 
charming “ O luce di quest’ anima” was most elegant 
and pleasing, and surmounted with many beauties of 
her own; the scene with the father was marked by 
great elegance, sweetness, and correct singing, 
without any attempt at impassioned acting. On 
Tharsday, she sang the celebrated rdéle of Rosina, 
that in which this season we have heard the great 
Alboni and the clever Angri. All will remember, too, 
the charming displays by Grisi and Persiani in the 
same part. With this performance we cannot feel so 
well satisfied as with that of Linda. Perhaps we 
have been over-indulged by the superb singing of 
it to which we have been of late accustomed. With 
the exception of the Rode’s air and variations, an old 
celebrity of Sontag’s, which was marvellously well 
executed, the whole delineation both of the character 
and the music wanted force. The “ Una voce” appeared 
tame, though undoubtedly sung with great taste; so 
in the “ Dunque io son” the music was not made out, 
and it lacked “bravara.” There can be no question 
that Mme. Sontag will continue to be the attraction, 
and to create all the applause that welcomed her so 
warmly atfher first entrée. 

The new skating ballet, Z’ Hiver, is the most sur- 
prising thing in its way we have ever had to record. 
The winter scenery is capitally painted, the skating by 
ladies, children, and men, with sledges of all kinds, 
heavy falls of snow, the quadrille in skates, and the 
daring, graceful skating of M. Charles, with the 
beautiful dancing of Rosati, form a most amusing 
and startling coup d'eil. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—The last 
concert was given on Friday, the 6th ult., and was 
made as attractive as the resources of the establish- 
ment could afford, Persiani singing her delightful 
cavatina from the Zucia, “Perche non ho,” Grisi, 
Angri, and the seconde donne, giving some of their 
most admired morceaux ; the band and chorus also 
showing their high training and fine qualities in 
Beethoven’s Dervishes’ chorus, and the overtures, 
Leonora (Beethoven), Anacreou (Cherubini), and 
Oberon (Weber). M.Demunck played a solo on the 
violoncello, exhibiting very great executive powers, 
but not superior in the broader and higher qualities 
of the instrument to many whom we hear constantly. 
Messrs. Osborne and Lindsay Sloper played a duet on 
two pianos effectively ; and M. Apollinaire di Konstki, 
a violinist of considerable repute, performed a solo. 

On Tuesday Miss Catharine Hayes sang the part 
of Lucia, Mario taking that of Edgardo, with great 
effect; the last scene he both sang and acted with 
unusually fine voice and expression. Two acts of 
Masanicello concluded the evening’s entertainment. 

Opera Comique, St. James's —The first season of 
these refined and delightful entertainments ended on 
Friday, the 30th ult., with a performance entirely 
operatic as befitted the occasion, commencing with 
one act of the Dame Blanche, played with remarkable 
spirit and finish by M. Soyer and Mlle. Guichard, 
and with more than his usual efficiency by M. 
Octave, followed by the ever-fresh Domino Noir ; the 
last, a very happy selection, pour faire les adieux, 
being unquestionably the gem of the season’s réper- 
toire, and embracing in the cast the most dis- 
tinguished of the company. In this opera, composer 
and librettist have worked together, and each has 
(to use a German expression) “found himself” in 
the other. In Auber’s sparkling freshness, his in- 
finite variety, and brilliant colour of expression, how 
to the life is Scribe expressed. M. Coudere, as if re- 
solved to bequeath an ineffaceable impression, lavished 
all his resources on this his favourite creation. Mlle. 
Charton, who lends a charm to all she touches, with 
the elegance of her style and the beautiful sympa- 
thetic quality of her voice, has throughout the season 
been a most important source of attraction; though 
on this occasion she seemed out of spirits, 
let us hope it was at the thought of leaving the 
scene where she has been received with so much 
favour and regard. Mlle. Guichard did all that can 
be done with the ré/e of the Abbess, and sustained 





the reputation she has gained as a correct and clever 





singer. M. Soyer was, as always, careful and effective ; 
his zeal throughout the season in bestowing every 
care upon the secondary parts has not escaped our 
praise, and has contributed much to the completeness 
of the representation on several occasions. M. 
Chateaufort has been relished in his humorous deli- 
neations of the English “ Milor’ of the French 
stage; and we must not omit a special word of praise 
to M. Buguet for his grotesque singing of the “ shiver- 
ing” air, always rewarded with an encore. A short 
series of Vaudevilles, supported by Arnal and Mme. 
Doche, with unflagging spirit in this melting weather, 
will close the St. James’ theatre with the month, the 
season, and éclat. 

In reviewing the season, we find that twenty-two 
operas have been given; the Domino Noir, sixteen 
times; the Diamans de la Couronne, nine times; 
the Dame Blanche (the whole or in part), nine times ; 
the Maitre de Chapelle, eight times; Ne touchez pas 
a la Reine, seven times; Fra Diavolo, six times ; 
Pré aux Clercs, five times. The Opera Comique has 
been sustained with much spirit, and to the prin- 
cipal singers and the excellent orchestra is due 
the success of the undertaking, for the chorus 
has been almost out of the pale of criticism, and the 
mise en scene far from careful or correct. Habitués 
of the Salle Favart will testify to the superior effect 
of these important accessories. As we are satisfied 
the Opera Comique has taken root here, even under 
some disadvantages, we hope that no pains will be 
spared in future seasons in rendering it more com- 
plete under the guidance of a vigorous and acute 
musical director, so that it may become naturalized 
amongst us. In another season we shall hope, 
though without one word of dissatisfaction with 
Mlle. Charton, to have the gratification of hearing 
other prime donne of the French opera, and would 
remind Mr. Mitchell of a young and beautiful 
débutante—Mlle. Caroline Prevost—who has excited 
such an unusual sensation throughout France, that 
if the reports we hear of her are not too enthusiastic, 
she bids fair to become as much the “ enfant cheri” 
of France as Jenny Lind is of England. One other 
suggestion occurs to us, that perhaps Chollet could be 
spared from his new duties at the Court of the King 
of Holland, to lend his all-powerful aid in the musical 
direction of a future season. A parting tribute to 
Mr. Mitchell for the zeal and enterprize he has shown 
in the undertaking ; his straightforwardness and good 
faith towards artists and the public are proverbial, and 
he fully deserves all the honours that have been so 
liberally given, whether in the shape of an aristo- 
cratic salver or of the actors’ enthusiastic toast—“ du 
Napoléon des Directeurs, qui n'a jamais changé une 
affiche.” 

The Musical Union.—The last meeting of this 
society of accomplished amateurs was held at Willis’s 
on Tuesday, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Cambridge, and proved equally gratifying with any of 
its predecessors, in novelty, in chaste interpretation 
of great works, in delightful satisfaction to the refined 
audience. Mendelssohn's quartet in FE flat was 
played in great perfection by Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, 
Piatti, and the same may be said of a quintet by 
Onslow, No. 5, in which Bottesini was the contre- 
bassist; but the performance about which we are 
rather disposed to rave was Hallé’s, of the Sonata in 
F minor, op. 57 of Beethoven; so understood did 
every passage appear to be, so wonderfully touched, 
that we could fancy the soul of great Beethoven had 
migrated to Hallé, the earnestness, and yet the effort- 
less way with which it was played, looked as if it were 
so, and this was heightened by his playing entirely 
from memory. Bottesini on the double bass is the 
marvel of the season ; he plays all Persiani’s beautiful 
airs with variations and grand arpeggio passages, 
running through the whole scope of the instrument, 
and all with a delicacy and perfection of tone won- 
derfully fine. With the solace that they are to come 
again, we console ourselves for the regret that these 
delightful réunions are ended, and hope the success 
that has so eminently attended them will inspire the 
director with new energy in catering for the enjoy- 
ment of the next. 
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Signor Biletta gave a delightful matinée at No. 10, 
Argyll Place (by kind permission of Dr. Culverwell) 
on Wednesday, at which most of the débutées of the 
season lent their aid. Grisi, De Meric, Corbari, Vera, 
the Misses Pyne, Miss Dolby, were the lady vocalists ; 
Signori Coletti, Brignoli, Brizzi, and Ciabatta, 
the gentlemen; Bottesini played his wonderful 
fantasia on the contrebasso, and Piatti gave us a rich 
treat from his violoncello. Miss Dolby was encored 
with enthusiasm for her charming singing of a very 
sweet ballad composed by Signor Biletta, “ The 
Shepherdess of the Alps.” The entertainment was 
altogether most recherché and agreeable, and gave 
a good proof of the correct taste of Signor Biletta. 








VARIETIES. 


Royal Botanic Society. — The conversazione on 
Monday afternoon was well attended, and the illus- 
trations of economic botany, the exhibition of paint- 
ings in natural history studied in the gardens, and 
the show of many varieties of plants, combined with 
fine weather, produced altogether a very gratifying 
entertainment. 

An A¢rolite, five kilogrammes in weight, fell at 
Triguénes, near Montargis, at the close of a violent 
storm. ‘The Presse, Paris journal, says it was com- 
posed of crystal, sulphur, and a substance resem- 
bling plaster. 

The Caxton Testimonial is at length heard of 
again, but—oh, lame and impotent conclusion !— 
exactly in the case we predicted at the original and 
mismanaged meeting. On Monday evening another 
meeting of subscribers was convened at the Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, when it appeared from the Report 
that the sum total subscribed for this magnificent 
scheme, which was to include the world’s contribu- 
tions, and adorn Westminster with the most splendid 
of memorials, &c. &e., amounted to 4501, of which 
240/. had been paid, and expense incurred 62/.. leav- 
ing a balance somewhere above 170! Adjourned till 
next Spring,—it should have been next Fall, 

Astronomy.—The remarkable star in Ophiuchus, 
discovered by Mr. Hind at Mr. Bishop’s observatory, 
in April 1848, has now lost its original fiery colour, 
and shines like the generality of stars of the eighth 
class. Its nature still remains a mystery. 

Savings Banks,—As a local criterion of national 
prosperity, the last returns of the Marylebone Savings 
Bank is so far satisfactory, as it shows an increase in 
the number of depositors and amount of deposits in 
1849 over those in 1848, the amounts being 301,663. 
to 284,757/. During seven years the number of 
depositors has gone on gradually increasing nearly 
at the rate of 1000 a-year, (except last year,) from 
13,820 to 19,840; but the sums invested have not 
kept the parallel, for in 1845 they were at their 
highest, 356,265/.; in 1847, 319,340/.; and now, after 
their rapid fall, have recovered as above stated. 

The Soldier's Progress. (Willoughby and Co. 
Gilpin.) A cheap publication in furtherance of the 
views of the Peace Society. Six woodcuts, from 
designs by J. Gilbert, and an accompanying letterpress 
by Elihu Burrit, declaiming against the horrors of 
war, represent the peasant enlisted, leaving home, 
taken as a deserter, in battle, among the wounded the 
night after, and finally returned a sickly and crippled 
invalid. The engravings are clever enough, and 
palpably addressed to the popular eye; but of course 
in such a thing we could hardly hope for any novelty. 
The evils of war are too monstrous for the arts to 
figure or language to describe. 

Ornithology.—The death of a Goose asserted to be 
a hundred years old is mentioned in the newspapers. 
It belonged to a Mr. Turnill, of Braceborough. 

Interesting Sale of Portraits —We see that Mr. 
Horace Rodd’s important colleetion of portraits is 
about to be sold by auction by Mr. Robinson. Mr. 
Rodd's fine judgment in this class of art has been 
universally acknowledged, and the pains and care 

with which the pictures have been selected are 
warantees of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
t “vaits. We need hardly add that historically and 
individually the private view must prove extremely 
interesting to connoisseurs and amateurs. 





No Great Sea Serpent.—The captain of a vessel 
which sailed near the latitude where Captain M‘Quhae 
saw the sea serpent, has fudged a long story into the 
newspapers about discovering a similar phenomenon or 
appearance, which on approaching with a boat to 
examine he found to be a long trail of sea weed. 
“ Very like a whale.” 

A Collectionof Pictures sold by Christie and Manson 
on Friday and to-day is worthy of notice, on account 
of many very beautiful works by Etty. ‘‘ The Coral 
Finders” is one of the best pictures he ever painted, 
and is equal, as regards the master’s fine points, to 
anything ever exhibited. “ ‘The departure of a War- 
rior’ (Hector and Andromache?) is very fine, the 
principal male figure somewhat dumpy, and other 
minor parts of drawing, perhaps, offensive to a severe 
eye, but altogether a work of high merit. The study 
for the Herodias is a splendid bit of colour, most 
brilliant and forcible. There are also several single 
figures of great beauty by him. “A Bull,” by old 
Ward, R.A., in the manner of P. Potter, is a fine ex- 
ample of our school of Cattle- painters. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


WE are glad to see a work on the progress of the develop- 
ment of the Law of Storms, &c., announced by Lieut.-Col. 
Reid, whose original discoveries, and theory on this ocean of 
inquiry, the practical application of which is so important 
to navigation, excited so much attention some years ago, 
and was largely reported and discussed in our columns. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adam’s Sacred Allegories, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Antrobus’ (J. L.) Parental Wisdom ; or Philosophy and So- 
cial Bearings of Education, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Aunt Anne’s History of England, square cloth, 5s. 

Bayley’s (Sir J.) Law of Bills of Exchange, sixth edition, 
8vo, boards, 22s. 

Bremer (F.) The President’s Daughter, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Biblical Reading Book, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bilby’s and Ridgway’s Infant Teacher’s Assistant, twelfth 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Chambers’ Educational Course, Q. Curtius Rufus, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

— Books for People, French Revolution, 8 vols., 

12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Clarendon’s Rebellion, 7 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, £2 10s. 

Con Cregan, vol. 1, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Hardy’s (Miss) Owen Glendower ; or the Prince in Wales, 
2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

Integrity ; or, the Artist Stanton and his Daughters, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lamb’s (Chas., Esq.) Palenque; or, the Ancient West, a 
Poem, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Pardoe’s Louis 14th and Court of France, 3 vols., 8vo, new 
edition, £2 2s. 

Scottish Nationality; or, Struggles of Scottish Episcopacy, 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Smith (J.) Fruits and Farinaczea, second edition, sewed, 
3s. 


Tyndal’s (J. W.) The Binger and Brighton Leonard, small 
Ato, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Universal History on Scripture Principles, vol. 4, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Vicary’s [Notes of a Residence at Rome, new edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Wade’s (R.) Strictures on Urethra, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 
5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849. hm s. | 1849, hm. s. 

July 14 2 5285] Julyi8. .. . 12 5514 
15 — 535 19. . « « — 5559 
16 o « == S44 20. 2. . « — 5598 
17 » « — 546 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


123 Camden Road Villas, 
9th July, 1849. 
Sir.—In your notice of my play entitled “ Strathmore,” in 
last week’s Literary Gaxette, the writer has charged me 
(though I am sure inadvertently) with having justified the 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe. As the point is one involv- 
ing not literary taste but moral feeling, may I beg you to 
correct this error ? The lines on which the misconstruction 
is founded,— 
““When bad men 
Stain a just cause, it most needs honest men 
To efface the blot,” 
so far from being designed to excuse the murder, are in- 
tended to show, that on account of it, uprightness of cha- 
racter was the more needed to redeem the cause which had 
been thus disgraced.—I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. WESTLAND Marston. 

Our next paper of the Hore ieupsioce will present the 
explanation of the Phenix Cycle, hitherto the most unde- 
eypherable point in all Egyptian chronology. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE — 
MADAME SONTAG. 
The Nobil'ty, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public, are respectfully 


informed that a 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
will take place on THURSDAY next, July 19th, on which occasion 
MADAME SONTAG 

will have the honour to appear in one of her Favourite Cliaracters, 
With various Entertainments in the Ballet Department, comprising 
the talents of Mlle. C. Rosati, Miles. Marri, Thomassini, Julieu, 
Lamoreux, Aurrandon; MM. Dor, Venafra, Gouriet, Di Mattia, apd 
Charles, &c. &c. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Bor 
Office of the Theatre, Opera-colonnade. 





LAST WEEK BUT ONE, 


JOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 

Squane.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 

is now OPEN.—Adinission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., See, 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL 

The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, ine!uding the TOWN 
COLLECTION of the EARL of YARBOROUGH, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission, !s. Catalogue, Is. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary, 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, each dss, 
from Nine till Dusk.—WILL CLOSE July 28th. 
Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, See, 





WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, the 28th inst. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL Et. 
HIBITION of this SOCIETY is now OPEN at their Gallery, 
Firty runes, PALL MALL, near ST. JAMES’S PALACE, from 

Nine o’clock tili Dusk. —Admission, ls. Catulogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, See, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
£0 —LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, by Mr. J. M. Ashley, Daily, 
at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at Nine o’eclock. LECTURE, by Dr. Bachhotiner, a 
MASTERS’S PATENT PROCESS of FREEZING DESSERT ICBS, 
&e. LECTURE on PAINTING, by J. Clark, Esgq., illustrated by 
examples from the Old Masters. A LECTURE on CHARACTER, 
with MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, by J. Russell, Esq., every Even- 
ing at Fight o'clock. The MICROSCOPE, The DISSOLVING 
VIEWS include Scenes in AUSTRALIA and VAN DIEMEN'S 
LAND, from Original Drawings taken on the syot by J. Skinner 
Prout, F8q.; aisu a NEW SERIES of DIORAMIC EFFECTS, by 
Mr. Childe. NEW CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING BBLL. 
—Admission, ls.; Schools, lialf-price. 








Ts NILE.—On Monday next, the 16th inst, 

at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, will be OPENED a new and 
splendid MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, exhibiting the whole 
ot the stupendous Works of Antiquity now remaining on its banks, 
hetween CAIRO, the eapiial of EGYPT, and the Second Cataract @ 
NUBIA. Painted by Henry Warren and James Fahey, from Drawings 
made by Joseph Bonomi during a residence of mavy years in Egypt. 

Hours, 3 Noon; 7 Evening.—Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls. 


_—$——— 


ORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM— 

CLAUDET’S HISTORICAL GALLERY contains a Portrait, 
executed in Lithograph, of this distinguished Statesman, from & 
recent Daguerreotype. The portraits already published «re the late 
Lord George Bentinck ; Professor Faraday, F.R.S.; W. 2. Grove, 
Esq., V.P.R.S.; the late W. Clift, Esq.; and Mlle, Alboni, of bo 
Majesty’s Theatre. In progress: the Earl of Rosse, President of the 
Royal Society; and M.Guizot, late Prime Minister of France.~To i 
had from Messrs, ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, and all Printsellers, ay 
at M. Cuauper’s Daguerreotype Portrait Establisi:mert, 1%, King 
William Street, Charivg Cross, and at the Colosseum, — 
Park.—Price of each Vortrait: Autograph Proofs, 10s. 6d,; Proo!s 
7s. 6d.; Prints, 5s. 








IGH SCHOOL, in Connexion with 4 

L LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION.—WANTED, 
a HEAD MASTER.—A Gentleman is Wanted to Undertake , 
Entire Superi a d Management of the High School, ino 
nexion with the Liverpool Mechanies’ Institution : 

The School is ribo for a Seminary, in which Youths nal 
adequately prepared either for entering upon University Sta ped 
tor engaging iu the ordinary business of life, and the Edueation # 
is there/ore of the most liberal and comprehensive character _ rye 

Tne Head Master must be a thorough Classica! Scholar, wit fine 
a knowledge of other branches of Instruction, and of the pce 
Education generally, as will enable him to direet efficiently Sper 
course of Study pursued in the School, and to select Qualifie 
to act under him as Teachers. of the 

The Emoluments will depend altogether upon the sncnass Heal 
School. The fees at present received would yield to = ‘is 
Master an income of from £350 to £400 per anpum, Dw 
amount may probably soon be more than doubied. : July. Th 

Applications must be lodged on or before the 20th r ogo, 
Appointment is intended to be made on or before the ist 0 ars a9 
and the Gentleman elected will be required to enter on his 
lst October. 

Further Particulars —— given be ee nec 

. ieations on the subject may be addressed. 7 
Communications o: y (Signed) W. NICHOL, Secrets": 





ary, to whom #! 


Mount Street , 19 June, 1849. 
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RISP’S JERSEY EXCURSION, 23rd inst., 
J is the only DAYLIGHT TRIP, arriving in that beautiful island 
THE SAME EVENING. The Races will this year be first-rate, 25th 
and 26th instant. Parties can retura by any Boat and Train within a 
fortnight. To insure a select party only FIRST CLASS PASSEN- 
GERS TAKEN. The Terms being 30s., or with excellent Board and 
Lodging for a week £3. Tickets, with full particulars, at the British 
and Foreign Excursion Office, 51, Bedford Street, Strand. 





The Best Remedy for Indigestion. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simp!e, but certain remedy, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gertle aperient, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. Sold 
in bottles at 1s. 14d. or 2s, 9d. each, by A. Willoughby and Co., late 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliamevt in 1534, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its aunual 
income being upwards of £94,000, 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and trom that 
date to 31st December, 1847, £23 per cent. per aunum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





| Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum payable 
Policy in 1841.| Policy in 1848.} at Death. 


Time 
Assured. 


Sum 
Assured 





B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medi 
Venders. 

Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
eo) Business is carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 
premises are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the 
best description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 

250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








OOPER’S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 


(Dandelion).—Mr. Hooper is favoured with the most satis- 
factory communications respecting this preparation, which, since 
1842, he has carefully given his attention to. It is highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty—-Drs. Prout, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, La'ham, Johnson, Williams, Scott, 
Locock, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others. With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draught. Orders sent carriage free to any 
part of the kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per dozev.—Hooper, Opera- 
tive Chemist, Pal] Mall East, London, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 





ELTZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 
‘ PACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 
others, at a reiuction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate analysis, by Hoorer, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 38, doz.; Soda Water, 
3s. doz ; Erated Benzoate of Potash Water, 6s. doz.; and Arated 
Benzoate of Ammonia Water, 6s. doz. 

The Benzoate Waters are agreeable and highly useful in preventing 
the return of Gout. 

The London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mall 

Ast, 


. Searee, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 
ast, 





URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. THOMAS 

HUNT, M.R.S.L., may be Consulted, at 224, Regent Street, 

from February to the end of June in each season. Mr. H. attends 

pupils at Swanage, Dorset, for the months of July, August, and 

September, returning to Town for Ociober and November. A Pro- 

spectus, containing testimonials, &c., of cures effected during the last 
22 years, sent on application as above. 





RE: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
F aud ( lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
aa the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
° ATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
Season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, $ ge.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 &8.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
Ey Ore silver — watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
» J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, ; 
Exchange Slush ewer Beet’ Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 


\ . 

| ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
nani oer in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
Paracinnan eraptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
ontens bl = yee for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
lieate ett a emulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 

one” ia n; og tne nursery, forinfants. The“ Petrotine SHAVING 
ica oo iarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 

rt ee ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions. 
“paces terzent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
of long pro! SOAP,"’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
where it ha ped and, from experience in several public schools, 
proved an eff seen employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
the troublee™ cient specific for, and a complete protecticn against 

The Die me complaint known as ringworm. . 
all Gianttcer Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
infections i is used with great success in purifying linen after 
typhus and ases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
“ other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote, 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 
AND 13, Ticusonng Seneet, Recent’s QUADRANT. 
eetieieiee 


SHIRTS.-THE ZETETIQUE SHIRTS, 
the menittered May 2nd, 1849, Act 6 and 7 Vic., c. 65—These are 
CAUTION comfortatle and lest fitting Shirts ever invented, 
fheturer "Figg J Shirt is Stemped, snd sold only by the manu- 
Shillings aie Six for Forty Shillings, or Three for Twenty-one 
Thirty, ae ws he Non-Registere t Shirts are Six for Twenty, 
Coloured rh fbb Shillings. Also, all the Newest Patterns in 
Goods and Prives a for Self-measurement, with List of 
Cheapaide, Lene: ost Free.— JAMES BLACKBURN, 47, 











| £ d. s. ad. £ sd. 
13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 8 7 10 6470 16 8 


£ 8. 
5000 6 | 
12 years | 600 0 10 6287 10 0 
0 
0 


5000 
6000 
5000 
5000 
5000 
5000 


10 years 300 10 6087 10 0 
8 years 100 5587 10 0 

‘ 5675 0 0 
| 5450 0 0 
;} 5225 0 0 





6 years . 

4 years oo oe 
| 2 years . 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, aud 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is for life. No entrance money or charge except the policy stamp 
Every ivformation will be afforded on applica'ion to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mail, London. 








T= LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 


POLICY COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
No, 31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES, 

John Campbell Renton, Esq., Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C. William Wilberiorce, Esq. 

This Company is prohibited by their Deed of Constitution duly 
registered in Terms of the Act, from disputing a Policy upon any 
ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, habits, and other 
matters deserving of inquiry prior to the contract being entered into, 
are held as finally settled when the assured receives his Policy. 

Copies of the Annual Report, and of the Annual Meeting of the 
Members, Prospectuses, and Schedules, may be ottainei by personal 
or written application to the Head Office, or any of the Agents. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


The valuable and highly ivteresting Collection of PORTRAITS, &c., 
forming the Stock of Mr. H. RODD. 


I R. GEO. ROBINSON announces that he is 

instructed by Mr. H. Rodd (who is relinquishing his present 
businees for that of a bookseller) to SELL, at his Rooms, 21, Old 
Bond Street, on THURSDAY, July 19, at Twelve, his valuable and 
highly-interesting collection of English PORTRAITS, which have 
been selected with scrupulous regard as to their authenticity. 
Amongst them will be found several of great historical interest, 
literary characters, military and naval heroes, painted by the best 
artists of the periods, several of Roval and nobte families, admirably 
adapted for the decoration of castles, baronial ha!ls, mansions, an 
public buildings; also a small collection of Miniatures, by Oliver, 
Hilliard, Cooper, Rosalba, and others; Drawings by Harding, Hay- 
don, &c.—May be viewed two days prior, and catalogues had. 





Valuable Library of the late O. H. WILLIAMS, Esq. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington 
Street, Strand, on MONDAY, July 16th, and seven following 
days (Sunday excepted), at One o'clock precisely, an extensive 
assemblage of Books and Rooks of Prints. including the Iistorical 
Library of the late ORLANDO HARRIS WILLIAMS, Esq., formerly 
of Ivy Tower, Pembrokeshire, and the learned Author of the Primi- 
tive History of the Creation. An Extensive Collection relating to the 
History of the Jesuits; also. Fine Books of Engravings, and many 
Best Editions of Modern Literature —To be viewed two days prior, 
and catalogues had. 


Valuable Collection of Coins, Medals, and Antiquities, the property 
of Messrs. ROLLIN, of Paris. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO., 
2 Auctioneers of Literary Property and works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington 
Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, July 25th, 1849, and six following 
days (Sunday excepted), at One o'clock precisely each day, a Valuable 
Collection of Rare aud Fine Gree} and Roman Coins and Medal'ions, in 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze; Miscellaneous Antiquities, &c. &c., obtained 
from the most celebrated Cabinets sold during t!e last fifty years, 
being part of the stock ef the well known dealers, Messrs. Rollin, of 
Paris.—To be viewed two days previous and during the days of Sale 
from 10 to 32. 


MRS. R. DERING’S POEMS. 
This day, in Svo, elegantly bound, price 12s. 
FE UMBLE SORROWS, ARNO and FRAN- 
CISCA, and other Poems. 
By MRS. ROBERT DERING, 
London: Groombridge and Sous, Publishers. 








they QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIX., 
is Published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS : 
I. Herschel’s Astronomical Observations at the Cape. 
Il. Beattie’s Life of Thomas Campbell. 
IIL. Chess. 
IV. Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals. 
V. Law of Marriage—Mr. Wortley’s Bill. 
VI. Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States. 
VII. Austria and Central Italy. 
VIII, Democracy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


fTMHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXI. 
was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS 
‘Transportation as it Now is. 
Shakespearian Critics, English and Foreign. 
De Tocqueville’s Louis XV. 
Dennie’s Etruria. 
Free Trade. 
. Corpus Ignatianum—The Syrian MSS, 
. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s King Arthur. 
. Tyndale’s Sardinia—The House of Savoy. 
Austria and Hungary. 
10. Macaulay's History of England. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





ODI or Dw toe 


London : Longman and Co, 





On the 16th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s., the Fifth 
Edition, dedicated, by permission, to Lord Monteagle, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING, 


By J. W. GILBART, F.R.8., General Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank. 


Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 
SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR READING IN THE COUNTRY, 
Now ready, to be obtained of all Booksellers, 

R. MURRAY’S LIST of NEW and 
INTERESTING WORKS in all Classes of Literature, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT SEASON. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, 
July, 1849 


+ 





ADAM’S SACRED ALLEGORIES—FIRST COLLECTED 
EDITION, 


Elegantly printed, in post Svo, (with Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author,) price 10s. 6d. 
ACRED ALLEGORIES. Contents : — The 
w Shadow of the Cross: The Distant Hills; The Old Man’s 
Home; and The King’s Messengers. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
ADAMS, A.M., late Fel'ow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK; ina 
Series of Lectures. Third Edition. 5s. 


~\TEW AND POPULAR EDUCATIONAL 
IN works, by JOHN WHITE, Teacher of English, Geography, 
and History, Edinburg». 
Lately published, price 7s. 6d. 
A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, con- 
sisting of 21 Maps, Co‘oured Outlines, from the latest and best 
authorities. 





Also, by the same Author. 

The FIRST and SECOND BOOKS for CHILDREN, bound 
together. New Edition, price 64. 

The THIRD BOOK for CHILDREN. 21st Edition, 1s. 

The FOURTH BOOK for CHILDREN; with numerous Exercises. 
2ist Edition, 1s. 6d, 

An ABSTRACT of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 86th Edition, te. 

The same Work, with 4 Maps, Is. 3d. 

A SYSTEM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; with the Outlines of 
Astronomy and the Use of the Globes; with numerous Exercises on 
each separate Country. 9th Edition, 2s. 6d, 

The same Work, with 4 Maps, 2s. 94. 

A NEW MAP of PALESTINE, 1s. 6d. 

Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.,London; Deighton and Laughton, 
Liverpoo} ; and all other Booksellers. 


Published this day, 
tigre on the STUDY of PROPHECY. 


By a BARRISTER. With Remarks on the 24th Chap. of 

Matthew. Ismo, pp. 102. Price 1s. in cloth; or in stiff wrapper, 8d. 

REST in CHRIST; or the Crucifix and the Cross. 3rd thousand. 
18mo, sewed, 6d.; cloth, 94. 

The “DAY of DAYS.” By the Author of “Cottage Dialogues.’ 
18mo, crimson cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

HARRISON (Rev. W.) and HOPKINS’ PSALM and HYMN 
TUNES,and CHANTS. 8vo, price 5s. 6d.; morocco, 8s. 6d. 


J. J. Guillaume, Chester Square, London. 





N ESSAY on the DISEASES of YOUNG 
WOMEN. By WALTER JOHNSON, M.B., Medical Tutor, 
Guy's Hospital. Price 5s., Cloth. 

“The subject is new and interesting, and it loses none of its 
interest from the mauner in which it is treated.” — Leamington 
Courier. 

“ Apart from its scientific worth, the volume may be read for its 
general interest. We can recommend Dr. Johnsco’s k to the con- 
sideration of parents.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





Just published, in one vol., 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


IBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY; 
AA the TRIUMPH of TRUTH; and other Poems; by FRITZ 


Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row, and Olivier, Pall Mall. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 





1. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


THE KING & THE COUNTESS. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
If. 


BRITISH HOMES & FOREIGN 
WANDERINGS. 
By LADY LISTER KAYE. 
11. 
THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 
By MISS LAMONT. 3 vols. (just ready.) 


2 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


SSI 


MR. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 


FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD, AND READERS 
AT HOME. 








HANDBOOK ‘OF TRAVEL-TALK; 


or, CONVERSATIONS in ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN. 5s. FRENCH, and 


2. 
NORTH CGERMANY, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE. (A New Edition is Just 


3. 
SOUTH CERMANY, BAVARIA, AUS- 


TRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN and BAVARIAN ABPS, 
and the DANUBE, 10s. 


4. 
PAINTINCG—THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
and DUTCH SCHOOLS. 12s. 


5. 
SWITZERLAND, the ALPS of SAVOY, 


and PIEDMONT. 10s. 


6. 
FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, 


tae FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRE- 
NEES. 12s. 


7. 
PAINTING—the FRENCH and SPANISH 
SCHOOLS, 12s. . m 
SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRA- 


NADA, CATALONIA, GALLICIA, ASTURIA, the BASQUES, 
ARRAGON, NAVARRE, and the PYRENEES. és. 


9. 
NORTH ITALY, SARDINIA, GENOA, 


the RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, and TUSCANY. 12s. 


10. 
THE EAST, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, and CONSTAN- 


TINOPLE. 


ll. 
ECYPT, THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, 
CAIRO, the PYRAMIDS, and THEBES. 15s. 


12. 
NORTH EUROPE, DENMARK, NOR- 


WAY, SWEDEN, FINLAND, and RUSSIA. 2vols. 12s. each. 


lis. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just ready, demy Svo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 
World to that which is to come. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
Printed uniformly with the Library Editions of “ George Herbert’s 
Works,” and “Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying.” 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
TAYLOR'S LIFE OF CHRIST. = 2 
Just ready, in three vols. fep. 8vo, 13s. 6d. 
HE GREAT EXEMPLAR of SANCTITY 
and HOLY LIFE, according to the Christian Institution, 
described in the Life and Death of the Ever-Blessed JESUS CHRIST, 
the Saviour of the World. By JEREMY TAYLOR. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just ready, fep. Svo, 1s. 6d. 
FEW WORDS of FAMILY INSTRUC- 
TION, introductory to “ Prayers for a Christian Household.” 
By the Rev. THOMAS BOWDLER, M.A. 
Also, recently, by the same Author, 
PRAYERS for a CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD: 


chiefly taken from the Scriptures, from the Ancient Liturgies, and 
the Book of Common Prayer. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 





a 





Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d., in Medium 4to, containing 
Four large Engravings on Steel, and one or more Woodcuts, 


The Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland. 
By R. W. BILLINGS anp W. BURN, AgcuITEcts. 


From the QuarreRr.y Raview, June 1849. 


“The ‘ Baronial and Eccl quities’ of Mr. Billings is 
the first work which, either in point of extent or of style, has oo | 
claim to be regarded as a collection worthy of the remains yet spa 
to Scotland. It undertakes to give at least one view of every ancient 

ifice worthy of notice, while the more remarkable are to be pre- 
sented in the detail of two or more engravings. So far as the publi- 
cation has proceeded—and it has now been in progress for more t 
two years—it is worthy of all praise. The plates are large enough to 
admit of the distinct delineation of minute peculiarities. Mr. Billings 
is a masterly draftsman, well skilled io the history and characteristics 
of architectural style, bearing an lent eye for persp an 
uniting scrupulous fidelity to good taste and a knowledge of effect. 
His amp do - justice; and, altogether, nothing can be more 
satisfe y than his ions ° 
“We return to Mr. Billings’ work, to add an expression of hope that 
* will receive that liberal patronage to which its merit gives it so just 
claim.” 











—_——- 


THE FIRST VOLUME, compicing Parts I. to XV., is published. 
ining Sixty Engravings on Steel, handsomely bound in cloth, 
oy in Medium 4to, £2; in Imperial 4to, £3 4s.; India Proofs, 

4 14s. 

THE SECOND VOLUME, comprising Parts XVI. to XXX., 
uniform in size and price with the above, will be published on the 1st 
of August. 

The work will be completed in Sixty Parts. Four large Plates in 
each Part, by J. H. Le Keux, and other Artists celebrated for the 
accuracy aud beauty of their Architectural Engravings, illustrate the 
more important subjects; and nearly One Hundred Engravings on 
Wi have been devoted to the minor Antiquities. The Plates are 
accompanied by a Letterpress Description, in which the History and 
Traditions of each Edifice is briefly given, and reference made to such 
passages in our Historians and Novelists as relate to them. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








In Royal Post Octavo, elegantly Bound in Gilt Cloth, 
Price 15s. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH. 


Qvarreaty Review, June 1849. 

“Professor Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers—a volume of 
verse which shows that Scotland has yet a poet. Full of the true fire, 
it now stirs and swells like a trumpet note—now sinks in cadences 
sad and wild as the wail of a Highland dirge.” 

Tres, May 31, 1849. 

“Such lines fix themselves in the memory as the first-loved melo- 
dies of childhood. We have read them with great enjoyment, and now 
heartily thank the author for his delightful volume; the prose notes 
and illustrations of which are as interesting as the verse is admirable.” 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





LIEUTENANT THE HON. FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 
IVE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC. 
Lieut. the Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N. 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By 





On the 20th inst., in 3 vole. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 


EMOIRS of the HOUSE of ORLEANS; 
‘ithadtics histeken and Anccd 


of the most es 








Characters of France during the 8 h and Eig h Cen- 
turies. By Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR, Author of “Romantic Bio- 
graphy of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immediately. 


EMINISCENCES of TWELVE MONTHS’ 
SERVICE in NEW ZEALAND, during the late Disturbances 
in that Colony. By Lieut. H. F. M‘KILLOP, RN. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





FOR TRAVELLERS BY RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT. 
Just ready, in Svo, beautifully Embellished, 
AYSIDE PICTURES IN FRANCE, 


BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. By ROBERT BELL, Esq., 
Author of “ The Life of Canning,” “ History of Russia,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY MR. WHITESIDE. 
In post Svo, 12s. 
ICISSITUDES of the ETERNAJ CITY. 


By JAMES WHITESIDE, Esq., Q.C., A.M., M.R.L.A., Author 
of “Italy in the Nineteenth Century.” [Now ready, 





Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORKS. 
Just Publisher. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. ™% 


CLXXXI. 8vo, 6s. (On Thursday le, 


Il. 

The Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK’ 
SCRIPTURE LANDS; or, A VISIT to the SCENES of the BIBLE, 
With 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ll. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. New Edition, revised; with Notes and Maps, on 


Iv. 
ENGLAND in the DAYS of WICK. 
LIFF. By the Rev. H. 8, M. HUBERT, M.A., Vicar of = 


Vv. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STE 
PHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 2 wh 
Bro, 2 


TE 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 5th Eiitim, 
Vols.I. and II, 8vo, 32s. a 
Mr. CHARLES MAITLAND Ont 


APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION 
S¥0, lis, 


VI. 


Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’ 


SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND, with PEN and PENCIL. 
Post 8vo, Illustrations, 12s. 


SIDNEY HALL’S LIBRARI 


ATLAS. New Edition (1849), 53 coloured Maps, with Inia, 
Columbier 4to, £5 5s. half bound. 


“ POETRY for SCHOOLS. _ Inteniel 


asan Introduction to the Study of the great Classic Poets of Boy 
land. Selected by the Rev. F.C. COOK, M.A. 12mo, 2s. 


Nearly Readn. 
xI. 
FIRSTi BOOK of POETRY for the 


JUNIOR CLASSES in SCHOOLS. Selected by the Rev. F.C, 
COOK, M.A, 
xu. 


PROSE for SCHOOLS; consisting of 
Extracts from the great Classical Writers of English Prose. 
lected by the Rev. F.C, COOK, M.A. 12mo. 


XIIt. 

BARON HUMBOLDT’S NEW 
WORK—ASPECTS of NATURE in DIFFERENT LANDS am 
DIFFERENT CLIMATES. Translated by Mrs. SABINB. 16mo. 

*,* Messrs. Longman and Co, and Mr. Murray have made arrange 
ments with Baron Cotta to publish Mrs. Sabine’s authorised Tran 
lation before the origival work appears in Germany. 


XIV. 


The HANDBOOK of EUROPEA\ 
LITERATURE, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. 
Mrs. FOSTER. Feap. 8vo. 


XV. 
SACRED 'ANNALS. By Georet 
SMITH, F.8.4. Vol. II., comprising the History aud Religion of'lt 
Jewish People. Crown 8vo. 


Xvi. 
The MODERATE MONARCHY. 
From the German of Hatten,by FRANCIS STEINITZ, Author ® 


in? ; ions. v0, 10s. 6d. bound. 
“The Ship.” With two Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s [Neat Wet 


XVII. 
Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW ENG- 
LISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words a 
Writers of good Authority. Small 4to. [In Aug 


XVII. , US 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIO : 
and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, chiefly from 

German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Frrunp. Small 4to. tn J. 


XIX. 
oa y 
INDEX to the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, Vols. LI. to LXXX. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 
ee 


d 

LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING Jer 
No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savitt, No. ‘ppnas! 
Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the 1). 


GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of 








Saturday, July 14, 1849. 
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